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Waite the Earls of Lennox and Arran were disputing about the 
regency, and other members of the aristocracy sold themselves to the 
English King, two great chiefs in the North, Huntly and Argyll, stood 
firm in their loyalty to Scotland, and thus became an object of the hatred 
of Henry VIII. of England and the Scottish nobles who had so un- 
patriotically joined him in his anti-Scottish schemes. In 1543, during 
this unsettled period of Scottish history, Donald Dubh of the Isles, who 
had been for nearly forty years kept in hopeless captivity, managed again 
to effect his escape. It will be remembered that we parted with this un- 
fortunate chief, and left him, in 1506, a prisoner in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and that, with the exception of a few years at that period, he had 
been a State prisoner from his infancy. Gregory says, that though 
“ stigmatised as a bastard,” he “seems really to have been legitimate,” 
and that it is certain he owed his second escape more “to the grace of 
God than to the goodwill of the Government.” In any case he did manage 
to free himself from his enemies, and on his arrival shortly afterwards in 
the Isles “he was received with enthusiasm by the same clans that had 
formerly supported his claims ; and with their assistance, he prepared to 
expel the Earls of Argyle and Huntly from their acquisition in the Lord- 
ship of the Isles” during his long imprisonment. He soon managed to 
arrange a truce with Argyll, which was to last until May-day of 1543, the 
same year in which he secured his liberty ; but meanwhile both were en- 
gaged in making preparations for the forthcoming contest. In the month 
of June following both Argyll and Huntly are found engaged against the 
Islanders. About the same time the other Island Chiefs kept in prison 
since the late King’s voyage to the Isles were set at liberty by the influence 
of the English party, so as to enable Donald Dubh the more effectually to 
cope with the two Earls, who were violently hated by those in power and 
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by those who pushed on the marriage of the young Queen with the son of 
Henry VIII. against the interest and independence of their own country. 
Almost immediately after the liberation of the principal Island vassals of the 
lordship, Donald assembled an army of about 1800 men, invaded Argyll’s 
territories, slew many of his followers, and carried away a large number 
of his cattle, with a great quantity of other plunder. At this period all 
the vassals of the Isles, except James Macdonald of Isla, followed the 
banner of Donald Dubh against the Regent, and even Isla soon after 
joined the other Island lords and fought for the English faction, 

In 1544, the terrible feud which broke out between the Macdonalds 
of Moydert, under John Moydertach, on the one hand, and their legitimate 
chief, Ranald Gallda, and the Frasers on the other, took place and cul- 
minated in the sanguinary battle of “ Blar-na-leine ;’ but this will be more 
appropriately dealt with when we come to give the history of the Clan- 
ranalds of Moydert, under its proper heading, later on. In the following 
year, 1545, the Macdonalds of Moydert are found strenuously sup- 
porting the claims of Donald Dubh to the Lordship of the Isles, and 
fighting under his banner. 

At the battle of Ancrum, in the same year, Neil Macneill of Gigha, 
one of the vassals of the lordship, was present ; but whether as an ambas- 
sador from Donald Dubh, or fighting at the head of a body of the Islanders, 
it is difficult to determine. In June following a proclamation is issued by 
the Regent, Arran, and his Privy Council, against “ Donald, alleging him- 
self of the Isles, and other Highlandmen, his part-takers.” The Council 
had been frequently informed of the “invasions” made by them on the 
Queen’s lieges in the isles and on the mainland, assisted by the King of 
England, with whom “they were leagued,” and which went to show, it 
was maintained, that it was their intention, if they could, to bring those 
parts of Scotland under the government of the King of England in con- 
tempt of the authority of the Scottish Crown. If Donald and his 
followers continued their “rebellious and treasonable proceedings,” they 
were threatened with utter ruin and destruction from an invasion of their 
territories by “the whole body of the realm of Scotland, with the succours 
lately come from France.” Donald and his followers paid no attention what- 
ever to this threat, and the only effect it had was to throw the Islanders 
more than ever into the arms of the English. The Regent was consequently 
forced to adopt more stringent measures ; processes of treason were com- 
menced against the more prominent rebels, and these were followed up 
with as much despatch as the forms of Parliament would allow. While 
these proceedings were going on against the Islanders at the instance of 
the Government of Scotland, Donald Dubh, as Earl of Ross and Lord of 
the Isles, with the advice and consent of his Barons and Council, granted 
a commission to “ Rorie Macalester, dean of Morvern, and Patrick Maclean, 
justice-clerk of the South Isles, to treat, under direction of the Earl of 
Lennox, with the English King, as Donald’s plenipotentiaries. These 

entlemen forthwith addressed a long letter to the Privy Council of Henry 
IIL., containing the following passage, explanatory of their hostile policy 
towards the Scottish Kingdom, and which we quote and modernise in spell- 
ing from a State paper given in a foot-note (page 20) of the “ Macdonnells 
of Antrim”:—“ Wherefore your Lordships shall consider we have been old 
enemies to the realm of Scotland, and when they had peace with the 
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King’s highness (Henry VIII.) they hanged, beheaded, imprisoned, and 
destroyed many of our kin, friends, and forbears, as testified by our 
master, the Earl of Ross, who has laid in prison before he was born of his 
mother, and not relieved with their will, but now, lately, by the grace of 
God. In likewise; the Lord Maclaine’s father, was cruelly murdered 
under ‘traist’ in his bed in Edinburgh, by Sir John Campbell of Calder, 
brother to the Earl of Argyll. The Captain of Clanranald, this last year 
ago, in his defence, slew the Lord Lovat, his son and heir, his three 
brothers, with thirteen score of his men ; and many other cruel slaughters, 
burnings, and herschips, the which were lang to write.” 

The Barons and Council of the Isles who acted on this occasion, not 
one of whom could sign their names, are given in this document in 
the following order:—Allan Maclean of Torloisk, Gilleonan Macneill cf 
Barra, Ewin Mackinnon of Strathardill, John Macquarrie of Ulva, Alex- 
ander Ranaldson of Glengarry, Alexander Ranaldson of Knoydart, John 
Maclean of Ardgour, Donald Maclean of Kingairloch, Hector Maclean, 
Lord of Dowart; John Moydertach MacAlastair, captain of Clanranald ; 
Roderick Macleod of Lewis, Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, Murdoch 
Maclean of Lochbuy, Angus Macdonald, brother german to James Mac- 
donald ; Archibald Macdonald, captain of Clanhuistean; Alexander 
Macian of Ardnamurchan, and John Maclean of Coll. Gregory, quoting 
from Tytler, gives the same names, but places them in a different order. 
The remainder of Donald Dubh’s career cannot better be given than in 
the words of Gregory, by far the best and most complete authority extant. 
He says—“ On the 5th of August the Lord and Barons of the Isles were 
at Knockfergus, in Ireland, with a force of four thousand men and a 
hundred and eighty galleys ; when, in presence of two commissioners sent 
by the Earl of Lennox, and of the constable, mayor, and magistrates of 
that town, they took the oath of allegiance to the King of England, ‘ at 
the command of the said Earl of Lennox.’ In all the documents illustra- 
tive of these proceedings, we find that Lennox was acknowledged by the 
Islesmen as the true Regent and second person of the realm of Scotland ; 
and while, at his command, they gave their allegiance to the English 
King, they, at the same time, bound themselves in particular to forward 
Henry’s views in regard to the marriage of the Princess of Scotland, and, 
in all other affairs, to act under the directions of Lennox, The name of 
James Macdonald of Isla, whose lands of Kintyre had been so lately ravaged 
by Lennox, does not occur among the Barons of the Isles who accompanied 
their Lord to Knockfergus. It appears also that in the month of April he 
had even received a reward from Arran for his services against the English. 
Yet, now, his brother, Angus Macdonald, was one of the foremost in 
support of Lennox ; and his own conduct, in the course of a few months, 
justifies the suspicion that already this powerful chief contemplated 
joining the rest of the Islanders. 

“The troops that accompanied the Lord of the Isles to Ireland are 
described in the original despatches from the Irish Privy Council, giving 
Henry notice of their arrival, as being ‘three thousand of them, very tall 
men, clothed, for the most part, in habergeons of mail, armed with long 
swords and long bows, but with few guns; the other thousand, tall 
maryners that rowed in the galleys.’ An equal number of warriors had 
been left behind, to keep in check the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, form- 
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ing a total force of eight thousand men now in arms, under the command 
of a leader who had passed most of his life in prison, deprived of all 
power and influence. It cannot be doubted that many of the Islanders 
acted on this occasion from a feeling of attachment to.the representative 
of the family of the Isles, as well as from a deep-rooted hostility to the 
house of Argyle. But it is equally clear—and unfortunately harmonises 
too well with the venal conduct of many of the Scottish nobility of the 
period to admit of question—that English gold must have had a great 
eflect in producing unanimity among tribes so many of which were at 
deadly feud.* 

“ From Knockfergus the plenipotentiaries of the Island Lord proceeded 
to the English Court, bearing letters of recommendation from their master, 
both to the King and Privy Council. By the last of these letters it 
appears that the Lord of the Isles (Donald Dubh) had already received 
from Henry the sum of one thousand crowns, and the promise of an 
annual pension of two thousand. After certain articles proposed by the 
Islesmen, together with their oath of allegiance, had been given in by 
the Commissioners to the Privy Council, and the opinion of the Earl of 
Lennox had been taken as to the best mode of proceeding, the following 
conditions were agreed to on the 4th of September :—The pension of the 
two thousand crowns was confirmed to the Lord of the Isles by letters 
patent, and Henry engaged that that nobleman and his followers should 
be included in any treaty made between England and Scotland. On the 
other hand, the Lord of the Isles became bound, with all his adherents, 
to serve the King of England truly and faithfully, to the annoyance of 
the Regent of Scotland and his partisans. He engaged to make no agree- 
ment with the Earls of Huntly or Argyle, or with any of the Scots, to 
the prejudice of the King of England ; but, on the contrary, to continue 
steadfast in his opposition to them and in his allegiance to Henry. It 
was arranged that the Earl of Lennox, with a body of two thousand 
Irish, under the Earl of Ormond and Ossory, should lead an expedition 
against Scotland from the west, in which he was to be assisted by the 
Lord of the Isles with eight thousand men. As long as Lennox should 
remain in the country of the Earl of Argyle, the whole eight thousand 
men were to be placed at his disposal ; but, in the event of his proceeding 
to another part of Scotland—and a march to Stirling was seriously con- 
templated—it was provided that only six thousand of the Islanders should 
follow him, while the remaining two thousand should be employed in oc- 
cupying the attention of the Karl of Argyle. Lastly, three thousand of 
the Islesmen were to receive pay from the King of England for two 
months. 

“Tn conformity with these arrangements, instructions were given to 
the Earl of Ormond to levy two thousand Irish foot for the expedition 
against Scotland, and the other necessary preparations for an armament 
of such importance were actively carried on by the Irish Privy Council. 
But at this moment the Earl of Hertford, who was about to invade Scot- 
land from the Border, required the presence of Lennox in his camp ; and 


* Anderson in his MS. History of Scotland, says that the Islesmen elected Donald 
for their Lord, as being the chiefest and nearest of blood; and adds, that, besides a 
pension from the King of England, he was to receive “certaine rich apparel of cloth 
of gold and silver from the said Earl” of Lennox.—JJ,, p. 47. 
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the western invasion was necessarily postponed till the termination of 
the campaign. This delay caused, in the end, the total failure of the ex- 
pedition. The Lord of the Isles, after waiting for some time in vain, 
expecting the arrival of Lennox, and naturally anxious about the safety of 
the vassels he had left behind, returned with his forces to Scotland, 
Meantime, dissensions had arisen among his barons as to the division of 
the English pay received for three thousand of their men, and their 
quarrels ran so high that the army seems to have be broken up, whilst 
the chiefs retired each to his own castle.”* 

Donald Dubh again returned to Ireland with Lennox, where, accord- 
ing to the Macvurich MS., he went “to raise men; but he died on his 
way.to Dublin, at Drogheda, of a fever, without issue, either sons or 
daughters.” Documents in the State Paper Office prove, however, that 
he left “ one bastard son,” whom, Gregory informs us, Donald Dubh “in 
his dying moments commended to the care of the King of England ; but 
it does not appear that any claim was made on behalf of this individual 
to the succession.” Thus ended the unfortunate career of this remarkable 
Island Lord, who, whether legitimate by birth or not, was recognised by 
all the vassals of the Lordship of the Isles as their natural and legitimate 
leader. 

On the death of Donald Dubh in 1545 no other possible claimant 
(except his own bastard son), legitimate or illegitimate, remained to come 
between the Macdonalds of Sleat and the representation of the last line of 
the Earls of Ross and Lords of the Isles; but they were, at the time, 
“almost deprived of power.” It has been already seen that their chief was 
at this period a minor, while “the title of the family to their estates was 
disputed by the Macleods of Harris,” who did not fail to revive their claims 
at a period when they thought their chance of success in enforcing it had 
materially improved. The comparatively humble position of the house of 
Sleat at this period may be inferred from the fact that the Islanders, after 
the death of Donald Dubh, made choice of James Macdonald of Isla as 
their leader, a chief whose pretentions to the Lordship of the Isles were 
certainly far inferior to those of Donald Gorm of Sleat; but his greater 
power as an individual soon outweighed the higher and more legitimate 
claims of the Chief of Sleat. He was, however, opposed by many of those 
who were the stoutest supporters of Donald Dubh—such as the Macleans 
(with the exception of Allan Maclean of Gigha and Torloisk, better 
known as “ Alein na’n Sop”) the Macleods, the Macneills of Barra, the 
Mackinnons, and the Macquarries ; all of whom acted independently, and 
sought with success to effect their own reconciliation with the Regent. 
It is certainly curious to find this chief, James Macdonald of Isla, 
who had hitherto opposed all the other Island Lords in their opposition 
to the Scottish Regent, now becoming their leader and placing himself 
at their head against the Government which he had all through, single- 
-handed, among the chiefs, continued to support. Gregory, however, 
naively suggests that his patriotism “ evaporated on his perceiving a pos- 
sibility of obtaining the pension of two thousand crowns promised to his 
predecessor,” Donald Dubh, by the English ; while the author of “The 
Macdonnells of Antrim” says that the choice “was indeed remarkable, as 


* Highlands and Isles, p, 170-174. 
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he had strenuously opposed the whole movement of his brother chieftains 
in favour of Donald Dhu. They, nevertheless, elected him Lord of the Isles, 
which may have been done, principally, to detach him from the Regent’s 
service ; and it seems to have had that effect, at least for a time.” The 
same authority proceeds to say that “on the 10th of February 1546, a 
messenger appeared in Dublin, bringing a letter from James Macdonnell, 
which announced his appointment, and contained proposals for the con- 
sideration of the Privy Council.” The document, which, under the cir- 
cumstances, must be regarded as a curious and somewhat extraordinary 
communication, is (modernised in spelling) as follows :— 


“ At Ardnamurchan, the 24th day of January, the year of 
God, one thousand five hundred and forty-six. 


“We, James Macdonald of Dunyveg and the Glens, and apparent 
heir of the Isles, grants us to send a special letter directed from your 
Lordship to our kinsmen and allies, thinking the effect and form of their 
promises to the King of the Inlands’ Majesty, to fortify and supply our 
noble cousin, Matthew, Earl of Lennox. Wherefore we exhort and press 
your Lordship, my Lord-Depute of Ireland, with the well advised Council 
of Dublin, to show in our behalf, and explain to the King’s Majesty, that 
we are ready, after our extreme power, our kinsmen and allies—namely, 
our cousin, Allan Maclean of Gigha, Clanranald, Clanchameron, Clanian, 
and our own surname, both north and south, to take part with the Earl 
of Lennox, or any whomsoever the King’s Majesty pleases, to have 
authorised or constituted by his grace, in Scotland ; loyally and truly the 
foresaid King’s Majesty sending part of power to us, in company with the 
said Earl of Lennox, in one honest army to the Isle of Sanda, beside 
Kintyre, on Saint Patrick’s Day next to come, or thereby, ‘athowe’ the 
said most excellent Prince giveth to us his Majesty’s reward and succour, 
bond conforming and equivalent to his Grace’s bond made to our ‘ cheyf 
maister, Donald Lord Yllis, qhowm God asolzeit,’ who died in his Grace’s 
service ; this being accepted, promised, and admitted, we require two or 
three ships to be sent to us, to be at an ‘expremit’ place, with this bearer, 
Hector Donaldsone, being pilot to the same, twenty days’ (notice) before 
the army comes, that we might be ‘fornest’ and gathered against the 
coming of the said army, to whom please your Lordship will give firm 
eredence in our behalf. And for keeping and observing of these present 
promises, desiring suchlike to be sent to us with the said ships, we have 
affixed our proper seal to the same, with our subscription manual, the 
day, year, and place above ‘ expremit.’ 

(Signed) “ James McConit of Dunnewaik and Glenis.” 


To this document the English King made no reply, his attention being 
now, no doubt, taken up with the events which led up the Reformation 
in Scotland, and the plots for getting rid of Cardinal Beaton, who opposed 
it as well as the English attempt to force on a marriage between Prince 
Edward, sun of Henry VIIL., and the young Queen of Scots, and who 
soon fell a victim to his efforts, for he was assassinated on the 28th of 
May 1546 in the Castle of St Andrews. James Macdonald soon dropped 
his newly assumed title of Lord of the Isles, became once more a 
patriotic Scot, finally got into favour with the Regent, and remained a 
loyal subject of the Scottish Crown as long as he lived, 
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Various feuds continued among the Islanders during the next forty 
years, but we find little or no notice of the doings of the Macdonalds of 
Sleat and their chief. In June 1554, the Earls of Huntly and Argyll 
were ordered to proceed, by land and sea, “to the utter extermination of 
the Clanranald, of Donald Gormeson (the heir of Sleat), and of Macleod 
of Lewis, and their associates, who had failed to present hostages for their 
good conduct.”* They, however, met with little success. In 1565 the 
Earl of Argyll took part in the rebellion of the Duke of Chatelherault and 
the Earl of Murray, which took its rise in the opposition to the marriage 
of Queen Mary with Lord Darnley. Among the western chiefs who were 
summoned to meet the Earl of Athole in Lorn, on the 20th of September of 
that year, commanding the royal army against the rebels, we find Ruari Mac- 
leod of Lewis, Tormod Macleod of Harris, Donald Gormeson of Sleat, and 
Kenneth Mackenzie of Kintail. The rebels, however, took flight to the 
Lowlands and their leaders to England, so that it was found unnecessary 
to lead Athole’s followers to the district of Lorn. The grasping Argyll, 
who had shortly after been pardoned, soon found means to extend his 
influence again over the Macdonalds of Skye and North Uist, in the 
crafty manner so characteristic of his house. At present, however, we 
must refer the reader for more detailed particulars to Gregory.t 

Those who have perused the past volumes of the Celtic Magazine and 
“The History of the Mackenzies,” need not here be told of the terrible 
feuds and carnage which took place between the Macleods of Lewis and 
the Mackenzies of Kintail from this period until the former were finally 
almost exterminated, and their island principality acquired by the 
Mackenzies. In these struggles the Macdonalds of Sleat at first took part 
with the Macleods of Lewis, the result being that their territories in Skye 
were often ravaged and plundered by the Mackenzies. The violent pro- 
ceedings of the two clans attained to such a pitch that they commanded 
the attention of the Government, and on the Ist of August 1569, a 
Decree-Arbitral by the Regent, Earl of Murray, was entered into at Perth, 
between Donald Gormeson Macdonald of Sleat and Colin Mackenzie of 
Kintail, which is couched, after the usual preamble, in the following 
terms, the spelling being here modernised :— 

“‘ The variances, controversies, debates, depradations, incursions, slaugh- 
ters, herschips, and all others committed, and standing in question betwixt 
Donald Gormesoun of Skye, his friends, servants, tenants, and dependants, on 
the one part ; and Colin Mackenzie of Kintail, John Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
and the remanent, his kin, friends, servants, and dependants, on the other 
part ; being referred and compromised in the person of the noble and 
mighty Lord, James Earl of Murray, Lord Abernethy, Regent to our 
Sovereign Lord, his realm, and lieges, personally accepting the same in 
presence of the said parties, his Grace having certain of the Secret Council 
present with him, and at length advising and consulting about the 
enormities and offences committed by either of them, and willing to re- 
duce the said parties to their pristine amity, friendship and kindness, both 
for their own weal and the common weal and public ‘commoditie’ of the 
country and our Sovereign Lord’s lieges thereabout, evil-handled and 


* Gregory, p. 183. Reg. of Privy Seal, xxvi., fo, 57. 
+ Highlands and Isles, pp. 203-207. 
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oppressed, Decerns, decrees, delivers, and for final sentence and bond 
arbitral pronounces; That either of the said parties, taking the burden 
upon them for their kin, friends, servants, and partakers, shall forgive, 
bury, extinguish, and forget all manner of slaughters, herschips, spuilzies, 
depredations, fire-raisings, damages, injuries, and destructions committed 
by them or any of their causing and command in any times bygone before 
the date hereof: Like as either of the said parties by these presents con- 
sents thereto, allows and confirms the same, and shall enter into recon- 
ciliation, friendship, and amity each one with the other, remain and abide 
therein in all time coming, according to the duty of God’s servants and 
their Prince’s dutiful subjects, laws of God and man: And in special 
decerns and ordains the said Donald to cause Rory Mac Allan, alias 
Nimhneach, and all others, the said Donald’s kin, &c., to desist and cease 
from all troubling, molesting, harming, or invasion, of the said Laird of 
Gairloch’s lands, ‘rowmes,’ possessions, tenants, servants, and goods, in 
any time coming, and suffer him and them peaceably to ‘brouke’ and 
enjoy the same in all time coming, as their heritage at their pleasure, and 
upon the same part in case the said Rory Nimhneach will not obey, stand, 
and abide by this decreet, the said Donald shall, like as, in that case he by 
these presents discharges himself of the said Rory, and (will) neither 
support, aid, nor give him any manner of maintenance, nor suffer any of 
his friends, servants, tenants, lands or bounds, receive or give him help 
or residence of any sort, but expel and hold him off the same, and invade 
and pursue him to the uttermost, as they shall answer to my Lord 
Regent’s grace, upon their duty and obedience: And, on the other part, 
decerns and ordains Colin Mackenzie of Kintail to cause Torquil Macleod, 
alias Connanach, and all others, his friends, servants, and part-takers, to 
desist and cease from troubling, harming, molesting, or invasion of the 
said Donald Gormesoun, his lands, &c., in any time coming, and suffer 
him peaceably to ‘ brouke,’ enjoy, and use the same in all times coming, 
as his heritage and kindly ‘rowmes,’ conform to his rights and titles 
thereof ; and in case the said Torquil Macleod refuse [obligation by Mac- 
kenzie the same, mutatis mutandis, as that given by Donald Gormesoun 
regarding Rory Nimhneach]. Anp aTrour in case any slaughters, murders, 
or herschips, be committed by any of the said parties’ friends, tenants, and 
dependants, without the said parties’ own advice or command, in that case the 
party aggrieved shall complain to the other, and desire reformation, assess- 
ment, and amends, and if he refuses, shall not seek satisfaction by his own 
force and power, but seek the same by the ordinary course of justice and law 
of this realm: Whereunto either party by these presents, as they are in 
duty obliged, restricts them, excluding and discharging all other means and 
ways of revenge and amends-taking: And in case, as God forbid, any 
of the said parties, their friends, servants, tenants, and dependants fail 
therein, or does anything contrary hereof ; in that case my Lord Regent’s 
Grace wills and pronounces him to be a plain and open enemy to the party 
failing, and will defend, assist, and maintain the party aggrieved to his 
uttermost : And also declares in that case, all herschips, crimes, slaughters, 
fire-raisings, and other offences above discharged and taken away by this 
present compromise, shall be again wakened and restored in the same 
place they were before the making hereof, to be pursued and followed by 
the party offended, such like, and in the same manner and conditions, in 
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all respects, as if this present decreet had never been made nor given.”* 

Though the Macdonalds of Sleat seem to have been constantly en- 
gaged in local broils with the neighbouring families during the reign of 
this chief, they do nut appear to have got into any serious trouble with 
the Government. 

Referring to the latter part of Donald Gormeson’s rule—the period be- 
tween the return of Queen Mary from France and the actual assumption 
of the government by her son, James VI., in the nineteenth year of his 
age, in 1585—-the same year in which this Chicf of Sleat died, Gregory 
says that “the general history of the Highlands and Isles possesses little 
interest. Repeated failures seem to have made the Western clans sensible 
of the impossibility of re-establishing, in any shape, the old Lordship of 
the Isles ; and they gradually learned to prefer holding their lands under 
the sovereign directly, to being vassals of any subject, however powerful. 
Having now no longer a common object, they became, by degrees, more 
estranged from each other, whilst each chief laboured either to extend his 
own possessions, or to defend himself from the aggressions of his more 
powerful neighbours. It thus happened that, without any insurrection 
of a general nature, there were yet, during the interval of which we speak, 
many serious disturbances in the Highlands and Isles, which called for 
the interference of the Government.” Such was the state of the country 
during the latter part of Donald Gormeson’s chequered career. 

He married Mary, daughter of Hector Maclean of Duart, and by her 
had issue— 

1. Donald, his heir. 

2, Archibald, who married Margaret, daughter of Angus Macdonald 
of Isla and the Giynns, ancestor of the family of Antrim, and by her had 
a son, Donald, who succeeded his uncle, as head of the family of Sleat. 

3. Alexander. 

He died in 1585, and was succeeded by his eldest son. 


(To be Continued.) 
* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, pp. 92-94. 
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THE LATE JOHN CAMERON MACPHEE, PRESIDENT OF 
THE GAELIC SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


on) 


Last month we were not able to say more than mention the death of our 
late friend, John Cameron Macphee, President of the Gaelic Society of 
‘London, at the early age of sixty-five. For nearly twenty years we had 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, and we can truly testify from personal 
experience that no better, warmer-hearted, larger-souled Highlander ever 
existed. In this respect, as well as in his manly and gentlemanly bearing, 
he inherited some of the best traits of his distinguished and gallant grand- 
uncle, General Sir Allan Cameron of Erracht, who originally raised the 
79th Cameron Highlanders, and who so often, during the Peninsular War, 
led the famous corps to victory and glory in the field. 

John Cameron Macphee, though so well connected, was born in 1815 
at Fort-William, in comparatively humble circumstances. As soon as he 
arrived at a suitable age he entered the local school, where he very soon 
gave evidence of more than average ability. He used to tell a story 
about this period of his life which will bear repeating. A body of Irish 
students, under charge of one of their professors, took their holiday trip 
to Scotland, first calling at Glasgow, and afterwards working their way 
round by Fort-William, where their craft cast anchor. They came ashore, 
and meeting with the local scholars during the play hour, the Irish pro- 
fessor began to test their proficiency by asking them several questions. 
He soon discovered that John Cameron Macphee was the smartest amongst 
them, and having examined them in Latin, Macphee answered smartly 
and to the Professor’s entire satisfaction. The latter complimented him 
by saying that “he must surely be the King of the School.” “The 
King” stuck to John, and he was ever after called “ An Righ” in the 
vernacular by his Fort-William school-fellows. 

Some time after this a south country gentleman, who came to the dis- 
trict to fish the river Lochy, one day while thus engaged, went out of his 
depth, and would have been drowned had not Macphee, then in the 
neighbourhood, noticed him, immediately plunged into the stream after 
him, and, after a considerable struggle, managed to bring him ashore. 
For this act of heroism the gentleman showed his gratitude by sending 
Macphee to the Inverness Royal Academy, where he remained for some 
time, after which he entered the service of Donald Macdougall of the 
Royal Tartan Warehouse, in the Highland capital. 

Shortly after this Mrs Macphee, General Sir Allan Cameron’s niece, 
removed from Fort-William to Glasgow, whither her son followed her. 
There he entered the University and began to study for the medical pro- 
fession. His University career, however, was very soon brought to a 
close through the daring impetuosity of his nature and his youthful sym- 
pathies for the oppressed. A well-informed writer in the Free Press 
describes the incident which put such an abrupt termination to Macphee’s 
medical studies as follows :—On receipt of the news of the rising of the 
Circassians against Russia in 1838, young Macphee, then 23 years of age, 
and half-a-dozen of his fellow students, conceived the wild project of 
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volunteering their services in the cause. How the ardent adventurers 
were going to carry out their impracticable scheme does not appear. Any- 
how, the little band got as far as London, when the Russian Ambassador, 
having been apprised of the matter, applied to the Bow Street magistrate, 
and the result was that Macphee and his companions were arrested on the 
very night of their arrival in the Metropolis. However, on their giving 
a solemn promise to abandon their intention, they were at once set at 
liberty. The head officer at Bow Street at that time was a Glen-Urqu- 
hart man, and a member of the Gaelic Society of London. He gave his 
young countrymen some salutary advice, and Macphee was induced 
through the officer’s influence to become a member of the Society. 

While looking about for some more worthy and protitable occupation 
than that of fighting for a cause in which he had no concern, Macphee 
chanced to meet a friend who gave him a letter of introduction to Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Rowland Hill, who was then busy working out his great 
postal reform in the seclusion of his own home in Burton Crescent. Hill 
employed him as an assistant for some time. Another introduction pro- 
cured him an appointment as reporter on the Sun newspaper, then edited 
by his countryman, Mr Murdo Young. Macphee used to show his friends 
a copy of that journal, printed in gold, containing an account of the coro- 
nation of Queen Victoria, and he pointed out with a natural feeling of 
pride the portion of the grand ceremonial written by himself. Only a 
very few copies of the paper were got up in this style of magnificence, 
one, of course, being dispatched to Buckingham Palace for her Majesty's 
special perusal. He afterwards transferred his services to the Morning 
Chronicle. That journal was then in its palmiest days, for on its staff 
were Charles Dickens, Charles Mackay, Shirley Brooks, Angus B. Reach, 
and James Black. Of that brilliant band there now only remains Mac- 
kay, the venerable author of “Cheer, boys, cheer.” While engaged on 
the Chronicle, Macphee had again the misfortune to be arrested under 
somewhat amusing circumstances. The editor of the paper had received 
special information of the death of the President of the United States, 
and being anxious that the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, should be 
in possession of so important a piece of news without delay, Macphee was 
sent off in hot haste to the House of Commons, which was then sitting. 
On reaching the House, and finding no one guarding the members’ en- 
trance, Macphee, thinking of nothing but the paramount importance of 
his errand, walked into the House, passed the Speaker, and went straight 
up to the Prime Minister, and placed the editorial communication in Sir 
Robert’s hand. So unusual a proceeding, needless to say, created a little 
sensation among the members, and the innocent journalist quickly found 
himself confronted by the Sergeant-at-Arms, in whose custody he remained 
until the matter was satisfactorily explained, which, however, was not 
until the House rose, some hours after the incident. 

In those days of journalism reporters had often to have recourse to 
ingenious scheming in order to obtain information for theiz journals. An 
instance of this is told of Macphee, There was to be a grand military 
banquet at Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of Wellington, to 
which representatives of the press were not invited. It was very desir- 
able, however, that a report of the proceedings should be obtained if pos- 
sible. While approaching the mansion of the Iron Duke in Piccadilly, 
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Macphee observed that the hind seat of one of the carriages in the line of 
the vehicles drawn up to the entrance was minus a footman. Watching 
his opportunity, he mounted up behind, and occupied the footman’s place 
unobserved. The carriage passed through the gates into the court-yard, 
when Macphee dismounted and followed the occupants of the carriage into 
the house, Of course, he could not sit down with the guests, but he 
managed to place himself in a convenient position to take a note of the 
proceedings. Nobody took the slightest notice of him. Probably he 
was regarded as one of the servants; at all events, he accomplished his 
object quite satisfactorily. 

While on the staff of the Sun and the Morning Chronicle Macphee 
used to keep his relative, the late General Cameron of Ceann-a-Chreagain, 
Moidart, and an old Peninsular officer under Erracht, posted up in all 
military news, and to send him copies, as soon as published, of all the 
military publications. The General naturally felt an interest in his young 
relative who continued to show such constant mindfulness of him in 
his out-of-the-way Highland home, and, through his influence with the 
Duke of Wellington, and with Mr Baillie, late M.P. for the county of 
Inverness, Macphee obtained an appointment in Her Majesty’s Customs, 
as Landing Waiter for the Port of Glasgow. Before, however, taking up 
his commission for Glasgow, he had to go through the usual three months 
probation in London. This done, on the eve of his departure for Glas- 
gow, his fellow members of the Gaelic Society of London and a few 
literary and other friends entertained him to a parting dinner, on which 
occasion he was presented with a valuable gold watch and appendages, in 
token of the esteem in which he was even then held by his countrymen 
in London. 

Having a few days to spare before proceeding to take up his position 
in Glasgow Macphee spent this interval with his old and respected em- 
ployer, Murdo Young, a native of the Highland capital. Just at this 
time a most important piece of intelligence reached the proprietor of the 
Sun from abroad, and Macphee, to the great gratification of his friend, at 
once volunteered to take one more of his accustomed rapid journeys to 
the provinces, with the paper containing the important intelligence, and 
before his other friends of the press had time to look about them Macphee 
delivered the paper to Young’s agents in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
the other leading provincial towns, after which he made all haste back to 
London to prepare for his journey to Scotland. Young was highly 
pleased with his success, congratulated him and informed him that during 
his absence he had interested himself in his behalf, and was in a position 
to inform him that he had managed to arrange a transfer of his appointment 
from Glasgow to London, so that he would not have to break asunder the 
many ties of friendship which had already made the metropolis so attrac- 
tive to him. Macphee was highly gratified at this agreeable change in 
his prospects. He immediately entered on his new appointment as 
Landing Waiter at the Port of London, beginning with a salary of about 
£160 a year, and, afterwards passing through all the intermediate classes 
of that department, arrived a few years ago at the highest grade of Land- 
ing Surveyor, a position worth about £500 a year. Had his health con- 
tinued robust he was in a fair way of being in a very few years a Surveyor- 
General ; one of the highest offices under Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
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Customs; for all these higher officials are chosen from the class of sur- 
veyors in which Macphee at his death held a leading position. 

For a considerable time he was Landing Waiter at the steam wharf 
at St Catherine’s Dock, where a vast quantity of perishable and other 
goods are constantly landed from the Continent. Macphee was so civil, 
so anxious by every legitimate means in his power to facilitate the early 
and rapid delivery of these goods to the merchants, and always showed 
such business ability and tact that the merchants and brokers determined 
to show their appreciation of these qualities and his invariable courtesy 
by presenting him with a service of plate. The carrying out of such a 
proposal was against the rules of the service, and of course Macphee re- 
spectfully but firmly declined to receive any acknowledgment of what he 
considered only the strict performance of his duty. The parties, how- 
ever, approached the Board of Customs, who, at first, declined to give 
their permission to have the presentation made, but after repeated appli- 
cations they finally consented in the special circumstances, and Macphee 
was prevailed upon to accept this very special testimony to his excellent 
qualities as an officer and a gentleman. 

So long as his old relative and patron, General Cameron of Ceann-a- 
Chreagain, survived, he regularly attended the Waterloo commemoration 
dinner in London, and on all these occasions he paid a visit to Macphee, 
to his mother, who had meanwhile removed to London, and to every 
member of his family. 

These incidents in the life of this fine specimen of the Lochaber Celt 
are interesting to us mainly in so far as they illustrate the life of a truly 
patriotic and noble Highlander, who during the last forty-five years took 
a leading part in London in every movement calculated to benefit his 
countrymen. 

The Gaelic Society of London presented a petition to Parliament in 
1839 praying that a professorship of the Celtic languages should be es- 
tablished in one of the Scottish Universities, and John Cameron Macphee 
was appointed one of a deputation of three gentlemen who in that year 
waited on Mr Spring Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to impress upon 
him the desirability of making provision in one of our Universities for 
teaching “a language which was used in religious and social life by nearly 
a fourth part of the whole population of Scotland.” During the potato 
famine in 1846 and 1847 Macphee took a leading part in collecting funds 
for the relief of his famished countrymen in the Highlands, and was 
honorary secretary in carrying to a successful issue a grand ball held at 
Willis’ Rooms in the latter year for the same purpose, on which occasion 
asum of £500 was cleared, after paying all expenses. It was mainly 
through his exertions and influence that the Grand Scottish Fetes were 
got up and successfully carried through at Holland House in 1848, when 
the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the leading members of the aristo- 
cracy attended and patronised them every day. Mr Macphee was one of 
the two representatives of the Gaelic Society on the committee of man- 
agement, and was appointed one of the Judges of the competitions. On 
his proposal and through his influence the chamber music of Scotland 
was represented by ten violinists, and, to secure their attendance, he pre- 
vailed upon the committee to allow the competitors from his native land 
£5 each for travelling expenses. In short there were hardly any Scottish 
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meetings and no Highland movement in which John Cameron Macphee 
did not hold a prominent position. He acted as Gaelic interpreter for the 
House of Lords in the famous Breadalbane Peerage case. He was the 
prime mover in the collection and preparation of the “Gaelic Melodies” 
published a few years ago by the Gaelic Society of London, as well as in 
getting up the “Celtic Choir” for the study and preservation of the 
songs and melodies of the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland. Always 
‘one of the most active spirits of the Gaelic Society, he succeeded Mr 
Colin Chisholm as its President, a position of which he was very proud 
and in which he continued until his death. 

He was most intimately acquainted with the late James Logan, F.S.A. 
Scot., author of “ The Scottish Gael,” and was one of his most substantial 
friends. He was instrumental in getting him elected a brother pensioner 
of the Charter-House, and for the last twenty-five years of Logan’s life he 
was hardly ever absent on Sundays from Macphee’s dinner-table. 

Though on his appointment to the Customs he gave up literature as a 
profession, he continued to use his pen occasionally almost to the end in 
periodical and newspaper articles. The Celtic Magazine has through his 
demise lost a most valued friend and contributor, and undoubtedly the 
most valuable contribution which he has made to literature is the biography 
written by him of his own grand-uncle, General Sir Allan Cameron of 
Erracht, compiled mainly from private family documents and information 
not within the reach of any one else, and which goes through eleven 
numbers of the first volume of this periodical. 

We cannot do better than close these remarks in the words of the 
London correspondent of the Inverness Courier, who knew him well. 
He says :—“ A grand old Highlander—a man among men—has passed 
away from the ranks of London-Scottish society during the past ten days. 
John Cameron Macphee, the President of the Gaelic Society of London, 
and the heart and soul of every Highland movement originated in the 
metropolis, was a man to know, and to know him was to love him. With 
no great command of language, except in his own loved native tongue, he 
had a great command of men, and could transmit his boundless and 
bounding enthusiasm for all things Highland to the dullest of audiences. 
It is not too much to say that his place at the head ot the Council table at 
the Gaelic Society’s Rooms in Adam Street, Adelphi, can never be filled 
up. Asuccessor will, of course, be found to the Presidency of the Society, 
but its members, from the oldest to the youngest, will never cease to 
sigh for 


The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 


Columns might be filled with the record of his usefulness and true nobility 
—lines would suffice to tell his failures where the cause of true humanity 
was pleaded with him.” 

He made up his mind to retire, and come to live in Scotland, next 
year, had he been spared. He was married to a daughter of Captain 
Cameron of Camskie, by whom he had four sons and two daughters, all 
of whom survive him, except the youngest daughter, who died about a 
year ago. He was buried in Woking Cemetery, Surrey. 





A JUNE MORNING. 
0——- 


Damp with the gentle rain of yester-night, 
As yet unwooed by Phebus, high in air 
This mossy path out-stretches past my sight 
And curves with elfish mischief, here and there ! 
See where the sunlight’s richness prodi,;al 
Is cast in quivering patches on the wold, 
As if some bounteous hand had down let fall 
A gleaming net-work, wrought of green and gold! 


The brambles cling about me, as if loath 

That I should leave them and pass by alone ; 
A full free-throated thrush his music forth 

Flings to the silent, listening wood—Ah, gone ! 
Why should all lovely things before us flee 

Save such as cannot cleave the circling air ? 
What! enemies? Ah, yes! for mercy see 


These quivering fernlets sue in mute despair ! 


But now, a troop of nymphs and fawns I know 
Fled with a swift, wild whirl behind the trees— 

What else could mean this sudden silence, so 
Apparent tome. Tell me, wandering breeze ? 

IT hear them laughing softly—Hark ! and see— 
Almost, I mean—a gleeful, impish face 

Peering, believe, most cautiously at me 
Between those branchlets fragile, waving lace ! 


I like to think the great god Pan lives still— 
Though dead to us. Alas! that this must be— 

And pipes according to his Sovereign will 
To all things wild, and beautiful and free ! 

For who can tell—but like the crimson rose, 
Our fair, first mother’s gift of Paradise, 

Whose perfume comes to each through life who goes 
Once only—we, the too, too worldly-wise 

Grown wiser in sweet sylvan lore, may chance 
On Pan himself amongst his merry throng 

And for one startled moment see the dance 
And listen to the god’s immortal song ! 

MonTREAL, KAY LIVINGSTONF, 
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THE EARLY SCENES OF FLORA MACDONALD’S LIFE, 
Wirs Severat IncipentaLt ALLUSIONS TO THE 
REMARKABLE ADVENTURES AND EscaPEs OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
Prince CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 


By the Rev. Atex, Macearecor, M.A., Inverness. 
——— 


Part V. 


Ir often occurs that qualities and virtues in the female character, are 
utterly unknown to the world at large, simply because no event had ever 
taken place to afford an opportunity of displaying them. Such qualities 
and virtues elicit no remark, perhaps, when displayed by persons in a 
strictly private sphere of life, whereas such amiable endowments often 
become of great importance when exhibited by such as may be called 
upon to perform some important public duty. Such was exactly the case 
with Miss Flora Macdonald. Had it not been that her prudence and 
energies were called forth by the important and critical part, which she 
was made instrumental in achieving, she might have lived and died un- 
known to the world. It is true that she was a young lady who was 
naturally gifted with an amiable disposition, firm determination, wide 
sympathies, an affectionate nature, and a strong sense of personal duty ; 
but yet, many other young Highland ladies might have been similarly 
endowed, of whom nothing was ever heard or known beyond the sphere 
of their acquaintance, or the more contracted circle of their immediate 
relatives and friends. It was not so, however, with the kind-hearted 
heroine, whose life and adventures furnish abundant materials of deep 
interest for these articles. Her qualities and virtues were severely tested 
and became publicly known. Her trials and endurances were many, and 
variegated in kind. ‘The events of her life were frequently trying and 
remarkably chequered ; and yet withal, she was gifted with the rare 
capacity and tact of adapting herself to whatever circumstances or events 
might fall to her lot. She was a dutiful daughter, an affectionate wife, 
a prudent mother, an unchangeable friend, an amiable companion, and a 
sincere Christian, By such as knew her best, she was most appreciated, 
and perhaps by none more so than by Sir Alexander Macdonald of the 
Isles, and his talented lady, who treated her as if she was their own child. 

After an absence of such long duration from her native Isle, she ap- 
peared most anxious to procure a passage to the Long Island, to meet 
once more with her brother at Milton and her friends at Ormaclade. 
On the last day of June, after remaining four days at Monkstadt, where 
she parted with her mother, she was favoured with a passage in a small 
sloop bound for Benbecula, where she landed in safety that evening. Her 
reception was a most cordial one by Lady Clanranold, and her arrival was 
most heartily greeted by a numerous circle of relatives and friends. A 
large number of her old acquaintances, on receiving the intelligence vf her 
return, assembled at Ormaclade tu welcome her once more to her native 
place. Poor Flora was quite bewildered with the enthusiastic reception 
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which she met with from old and young, while the youthful associates of 
her early years claimed a preferable right to exhibit their fond congratu- 
lations and joy. Old Clanranold himself seemed extremely happy, and 
and addressed his young friend in pure Celtic :—“ Fhionnghail, a’ ghraidh, 
is mi ’tha toillichte do ghnuis shuairce fhaicinn a ris ; is i do bheatha air 
ais chum Eilein do bhreith, oir bha ’n fhardach gu’n aighear’s gu’n mhire 
o’n dh ’fhag thui; agus bha eadhon ‘ Ceolag’ fein, mar ri tuireadh, balbh.” 
—‘ Flora, my dear, I rejoice to see your comely face again. You are 
welcome back to the Isle of your birth, for the household was devoid of 
joy and gladness since you left it ; and even ‘Ceolag’ itself (the small 
pianoforte), as if under lamentation, was mute.” 

At that time the excitement that pervaded the whole Island, like 
most other parts of Scotland, was very great, on account of the rumours 
that the Young Chevalier was soon to visit them. The partisans of His 
Royal Highness from these quarters, who were along with him in France, 
especially Banker Macdonell, Kinlochmoidart’s brother, held regular com- 
munications with their friends in the Isles and on the mainland, as to 
the movements and purposes of the Prince. The consequences were, that 
the different Chieftains, and the most intelligent of their adherents and 
vassals, were in no small degree perplexed as to how they ought to act 
when the eventful crisis would come to pass. Continued meetings were 
held among themselves, and trusty messengers were despatched to and 
fro from the Long Jsland to the mainland, and vice versa, in order to 
ascertain the intentions of all parties interested in the important affair. 
The claims of the Prince to the throne of his forefathers were freely dis- 
cussed, but were as freely condemned by some as they were approved of 
by others. In this respect acrimonious differences arose betwixt chief 
and chief, brother and brother, father and son ; and hence the confusion 
and perplexities that disturbed the peace of the country were, in every 
sense, great. It was expected by the friends of the Prince, as well as by 
himself, that the powerful chieftains, Sir Alexander Macdonald and Mac- 
leod of Dunvegan, who could have raised more than a thousand men each, 
would have at once joined his Royal Highness, but both peremptorily 
declined. It cannot be said that the conduct of these chieftains was 
strictly honourable, as they promised their allegiance to the cause of the 
Prince, on condition that he brought along with him a sufficiency of men 
and money, and munitions of war; but seeing that he failed in this, they 
considered themselves released from their engagement, and at once refused 
their aid. While matters were thus going on, the intelligence spread ra- 
pidly far and near that the Doutelle, with the Prince and retinue on board, 
had arrived at the Island of Eriskay, in the Sound of Barra, on the 23d 
day of July 1745. Soon after casting anchor, the Prince and most of his 
party landed on the Island, and were conducted to the house of “Aonghas 
Mac Dhomhnuill Mhic Sheumais,” that is Angus Macdonald, the tacks- 
man of Eriskay, where they passed the night. They were desirous of 
setting foot on “terra firma” after the fatigues of eighteen days at sea. 
As the Prince did not at the time reveal himself to his hospitable landlord, 
whose knowledge of English was but scanty, he took him to be a chief 
attendant on the gentlemen who had just landed from the frigate. Un- 
fortunately the dwelling was so infested with smoke from the large peat 
fire in the middle of the chamber, that the Prince frisked about, and went 
B 
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frequently outside the door for fresh air. The landlord was surprised, 
and perhaps a little offended at the stranger’s restlessness, so that he 
called out, rather with an indignant smile, “ Plague take that fellow! 
What is wrong with him, that he can neither sit nor stand still—neither 
can he keep within doors nor without doors.”* 

The Prince, eager to lose as little time as possible, made strict enquiry 
about old Clanranold, and other influential parties in the adjacent islands. 
He was informed that Clanranold was at home at Ormaclade, that his 
brother Alexander was at Boisdale, and that young Clanranold was on 
the mainland at Moydart. He was aware that the Clanranold branch of 
the Macdonells was always favourable to the cause of the Stuarts, and 
consequently he sent a messenger to Boisdale wishing for an interview 
with him, believing that as he was a man of great prudence and sound 
judgment, he could prevail upon him to secure the interest of the Clan at 
large, and especially so, that of his brother the laird, and of his nephew, 
young Clanranold. LBoisdale appeared next morning on board the frigate, 
the interview took place, and it was everything but agreeable. The con- 
versation with the Prince was firm and determined, but in all respects 
more plain than pleasant. LBoisdale told the Prince that he had made up 
his mind not to interfere further than earnestly to advise his brother and 
nephew not to engage in such a hopeless and dangerous enterprise. He 
further stated that Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod of Macleod 
were determined to stand aloof, and that under these circumstances, his 
best advice to His Royal Highness was to return at once to France, and 
relinquish for ever such a foolish undertaking. The Prince was terribly 
annoyed at Boisdale’s obduracy, but he restrained his feelings, and ap- 
peared amiable and very agreeable. He, however, exerted all his powers 
of eloquence, while the “ Doutelle” was weighing anchor, but Boisdale, 
whose boat was slung astern, listened with patience, and after all, re- 
mained inflexible as ever. When the frigate had moved along for a mile 
or two under a gentle breeze, Boisdale leaped into his boat, and left his 
Royal Highness to ponder over his great disappointment. Next day the 
Doutelle arrived safely at the bay of Lochnanuagh, between Arisaig and 
Moydart. The Prince, sadly chagrined at the coldness and indifference 
of Boisdale in not espousing his cause, sent a letter at once to young Clan- 
ranold by Banker Macdonald, who went ashore, that his brother Kinloch- 
moydart, might accompany young Clanranold on board. They were 
cheerfully welcomed by the Prince, but in course of conversation young 
Clanranold enlarged upon the hopelessness of the adventure, and the im- 
probability of success, and was, in short, like his uncle Boisdale, resolved 
not to interfere. Charles, seeing that young Clanranold greatly sympath- 
ised with him, and seemed to be warmly interested in his hopeless case, 
took advantage of the young. gentleman’s feelings, and by his fawning, 
flattering, and agreeable talk, he received at length the assent of the 
young chieftain to support his claims. The Prince was as yet hopeful, 

notwithstanding Boisdale’s declaration to the contrary that Sir Alexander 
Macdonald and Macleod of Macleod would join him with their forces. 
Accordingly he despatched young Clanranold and Mr Allan Macdonald, 
@ brother of Kinlochmoydart to these chieftains with letters, earnestly 


* Jacobite Memoirs, Culloden papers, 
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soliciting the aid of their services. Both chieftains replied to the mes- 
sage of His Royal Highness, that they considered his cause a desperate 
one, and that they would not engage in it. On the 3d August 1745, 
Macleod of Macleod addressed a letter to the Lord President Duncan 
Forbes at Culloden, and Sir Alexander did the same a few days after- 
wards, intimating the arrival of the Prince at the Western Isles, and as- 
suring his lordship of their loyalty to Government.* This was the first 
intimation that the Government received that the Prince had actually ar- 
rived. Meantime Sir Thomas Sheridan, the Marquis of Tullibardine, and 
other parties of influence, were using their utmost endeavours for raising 
the various Clans, who were supposed to be well affected, and who might 
raise in all from ten to twelve thousand men. 

After passing so many days on board the Doutelle, the Prince and his 
retinue came on shore at Borrodale, on the south shore of Lochnanuagh, 
where they were all treated with great hospitality by Mr Macdonald of 
Borrodale. Glenfinnan, the place appointed for the gathering of the Clans, 
is a narrow valley forming an inlet to Lochaber from Moydart. There, 
in that contracted valley, the Prince, amid loud acclamations and shrill 
Piobaireachd,t unfurled his father’s standard, and declared war against 
the Elector of Hanover (as George II. was called) and all his adherents. 

The arrival in Scotland of His Royal Highness was an event that took 
the Government by great surprise. For several months previously re- 
ports were flying about the Highlands, and indeed in Edinburgh and 
other places that he was to visit this country during the season, but little 
or no credit was given to them. King George II. was at the time in Han- 
over, and the Government ministers were scattered in all directions, Pre- 
sident Forbes was the first to inform Sir John Cope, then commander-in- 
chief in Scotland, that the Prince had arrived in the Western Isles. Sir 
John was ordered to march immediately to the Highlands to crush the 
insurrection at its commencement ; but unfortunately his expedition was 
a total failure. About this time Government had offered £30,000 to any 
party who would apprehend the Prince, and get possession of his person 
dead or alive. On seeing this, the Prince in return, issued a similar pro- 
clamation, offering the same amount of reward to such as would procure 
the head of the Elector of Hanover. 

As matters had become very serious, and the Government much 
alarmed, Sir John Cope, with the forces under his command, announced 
his intention of marching to the Highlands with all possible speed. In 
pursuance of this resolution, he ordered a camp to be formed at Stirling, 
and commanded all the officers of regiments to be ready at their posts. 
On the 19th of August Sir John and his forces set off for Stirling, 
and arrived there in the evening. By a remarkable coincidence the 
Prince and his adherents were in readiness for their march on the same 
day! Sir John, however, pushed forward until he reached Dalwhinnie, 
where he received a.letter from President Forbes, written at Culloden, 
stating that the rebel army, said to be three thousand strong, were in full 
march to Corrieghearraig, where they intended to give battle to the Royal 


* Vide Journal and Memoirs; Lockhart’s Papers; Home’s Works; Jacobite 
Memoirs. 


+ The principal piper was John MacGregor from Fortingall, of whom an account 
is given in No. 58 of Celtic Magazine, page 404, 
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forces, Sir John Cope, greatly alarmed at the intelligence, called a 
council of war at Dalwhinnie, whereupon it was resolved to march to 
Inverness, where he arrived on the 29th of August. Receiving but little 
support in the Highland capital, he resolved to march speedily to Aber- 
deen, and then make his way to the south. He wrote a letter from In- 
verness to Milton, the Lord Justice Clerk, in which he stated his 
grievances in these words :—“ In this country the rebels will not let us 
get at them, unless we had some Highlanders with us; and as yet not a 
single man has joined us, though I have lugged along with us three 
hundred stand of arms. No man could have believed, that not one man 
would take arms in our favour, or show countenance to us; but so it is.” 
—(Jacobite Memoirs.) 

In the meantime the rebels having marched across the Blair-Athole 
hills, arrived at Perth. Intellegence of this soon reached Edinburgh, and 
created universal alarm among all the citizens. ‘The Provost and Magis- 
trates met on the 27th August, resolved to repair the city walls, to raise 
a regiment of a thousand men, and resolutely to oppose the entrance of a 
hostile army into the city. The Prince left Perth on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, passed through Dunblane, where he was joined by James Macgregor 
of Glengyle, son of the celebrated Rob Roy Macgregor, with nearly three 
hundred powerful men of his clan. The Prince was overjoyed at their 
appearance, and ordered his favourite piper, John Macgregor, to play a 
welcome salute, saying, “ Seid suas do phiob, Iain.” The rebel army 
passed through Stirling, and moved forward towards Falkirk. Charles 
was here informed that Gardiner’s dragoons were at Linlithgow, and that 
they were determined to dispute his entrance into the capital. The rebel 
army, however, marched slowly on, while Gardiner and his dragoons 
thought proper to retire, as if afraid to encounter the Highlanders. The 
Prince arrived within two miles of Edinburgh on the 16th, and fixed his 
head-quarters on a field called Gray’s Park, and left his troops for the 
night in the Hunter’s Bog, near Arthur's Seat. The Jacobites among the 
citizens rejoiced at his appearance, and went in crowds to meet him. 
That graphic writer, Dr Chambers, says, “‘ that he received their homage 
and congratulations with smiles, and bowed gracefully to the huzza which 
immediately after rose from the crowded plain below.” The next busi- 
ness of his adherents was to proclaim his father at the cross of the city, a 
ceremony which was done with great solemnity in presence of a vast 
multitude of enthusiastic citizens. 

Expecting the speedy arrival of Cope, Charles made no delay in 
obtaining possession of the capital, and scarcely had he done so when Sir 
John Cope with his troops landed at Dunbar. After many meetings of 
council by the friends of the Royalists and rebels, the hattle of Preston- 
pans or Gladsmuir was fought on the 21st of September, where the rebels 
displayed great bravery, and where Cope and the Royal forces were de- 
feated. Charles, thereby inspired with fresh courage, resolved to increase 
his army by sending messengers to France and to the Highlands to solicit 
the needful aid. It would be out of place to attempt to give an account 
here of the various movements of the Prince and his adherents. He re- 
solved to march with his army to England, and departed accordingly from 
Holyrood Palace. In the meantime Government became greatly alarmed 
at the unexpected success of his Royal Highness, and made all possible haste 
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to prepare forces to resist his progress. A strong body of troops wasordered 
to Scotland, under the command of Marshal Wade. The King deeming his 
forces too small for the emergency, ordered home from Flanders a portion 
of his army, under the command of his second son William, the youthful 
Duke of Cumberland, who fought so bravely at the battle of Fontenoy, 
Cumberland was only twenty-five years of age, being of the same age with 
his opponent and relative, Prince Charles Edward, When his Royal 
Highness with his “ Highland host” left Holyrood, he marched to Carlisle 
and besieged it, then advancing to Brampton and thence to Manchester, 
he arrived at Derby, within 127 miles of London. The intelligence of 
these movements caused the King to tremble on his throne, as unquestion- 
ably the danger was imminent and alarming. Owing to various reasons, 
the Prince was urged to return to the Highlands, much against his will, 
and to relinquish the idea of advancing to the Capital of the British 
Empire. On the arrival of the Highland army in Scotland, where several 
small skirmishes were fought, Charles received intelligence that General 
Hawley had reached Edinburgh with his forces from England, and was 
making his way to Falkirk. There Hawley was met by the Highlanders 
and defeated after a bloody engagement, called the battle of Falkirk, 
When this misfortune of the Royalists under Hawley’s management be- 
came known at headquarters, the Duke of Cumberland was immediately 
ordered to advance with all speed to Scotland, in order to counteract the 
further successes of Prince Charles and his faithful adherents. From 
Edinburgh the Duke marched to the west by Stirling, then by Perth to 
Aberdeen and the north; while the Prince and his army hastened by 
quick stages to Inverness. 

When at Moyhall, the residence of the Mackintosh of Mackintosh, 
within twelve miles of Inverness, the Prince had a very narrow escape 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. The Chief of the Clan Mack- 
intosh himself was loyal to the Government, and was greatly guided in 
his movements by his neighbour, President Forbes of Culloden. Lady 
Mackintosh, on the other hand, like many others of her sex, was warmly 
favourable to the pretensions of the Prince. By her influence she privately 
induced many of her clan to support his cause. At that time, as related 
by Cameron in his “ Traditions of Skye,” “the Earl of Loudon was at 
Inverness with nearly 2000 men, and he resolved to secure the Prince as 
prisoner before he could be joined by his army, which was marching from 
the south. The Earl advanced towards Moy with 1500 men, the advance 
guard of 70 men being commanded by Macleod of Macleod. Lady Mack- 
intosh received private information of the contemplated attack, and sent 
the Prince to a place of safety. In the meantime she sent out a patrolling 
party of five men armed with muskets to watch the road from Inverness, 
of whom the blacksmith, a clever fellow of the name of Fraser, assumed 
the command. On the approach of the Earl of Loudon’s army, during the 
night of the 16th February 1746, the smith placed his men at intervals 
along the roadside, and they then fired at the head of the advancing 
column, raising a shout, and calling on the “Camerons” and “ Mac- 
donalds” to advance—thus giving Loudon’s men to understand that they 
were confronted by a large body of the Prince’s army! Donald Ban 
Maccrimmon, Macleod of Macleod’s piper, was killed by the blacksmith’s 
shot, close by Macleod’s side. Loudon’s men, thinking that they had to 
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contend against a superior force, made a hasty retreat to Inverness, which 
is known in history as the “ Rout of Moy.” The poor piper was the only 
person killed, and the Macleods carried his body with them to Inverness. 

Donald Ban Maccrimmon was reputed as the best piper of his day in 
the Highlands. When leaving Dunvegan, he had a presentiment that he 
would never return from the expidition, and on that occasion he composed 
that plaintive air, “Cha till mi tuilleadh,” or “ Maccrimmon’s Lament,” 
which he played on the pipe as the independent companies of the Macleods 
were leaving Dunvegan, while their wives and sweethearts were waving a 
sorrowful farewell to them. To this air Maccrimmon composed a feeling 
Gaelic song, the sentiments of which are brought out in the English imi- 
tation by Sir Walter Scott, which is as follows :— 


Macleod’s wizard flag from the grey castle sallies, 
The rowers are seated, unmoored are the galleys ; 
Gleam war-axe and broadsword, clang target and quiver, 
As Maccrimmon plays “ Farewell to Dunvegan for ever.” 


Farewell to each cliff, on which breakers are foaming, 
Farewell each dark glen in which red deer are roaming, 
Farewell lonely Skye, to lake, mountain, and river, 
Macleod may return, but Maccrimmon shall never. 


Farewell the bright clouds that on Cullin are sleeping ; 
Farewell the bright eyes in the Fort that are weeping ; 
To each minstrel delusion farewell ! and for ever— 
Maccrimmon departs to return to you never ! 


The Banshee’s wild voice sings the death dirge before me, 
And the pall of the dead for a mantle hangs o’er me; 

But my heart shall not fly, and my nerve shall not quiver, 
Tho’ devoted I go—to return again never ! 


Too oft shall the note of Maccrimmon’s bewailing 
Be heard when the Gael on their exile are sailing ; 
Dear land! to the shores whence unwilling we sever, 
Return, return, return, we shall never! 


A female bard at Dunvegan, on hearing “ Maccrimmon’s Lament” played, 
is said to have composed the following beautiful song in response :— 


Dh’ iadh ceo ’nan stue mu aodann Chuilinn, 

’Us sheinn a’ bhean-shith a torman mulaid, 

Tha suilean gorm ciuin ’san Dun a’ sileadh, 

O’n thriall thu bh’ uainn, ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 


Cha till, cha till, cha till Maccruimein, 
A’n cogadh no sith, cha till e tuilleadh, 
Le airgiod no ni cha till Maccruimein, 

Cha till gu brath gu la na cruinne. 


Tha osag nan gleann gu fann ag imeachd ; 

Gach sruthan ’s gach allt gu mall le bruthaich ; 

Tha ialt’ nan speur feadh gheugan dubhach, 

A’ caoidh gu’n d’ fhalbh ’s nach till thu tuilleadh. 
Cha till, cha till, &c. 

Tha’n fhairge fa dheoidh lan broin ’us mulaid, 

Tha’m bata fo sheol, ach dhiult i siubhal ; 

Tha gair nan tonn le fuaim neo-shubhach, 

Ag radh gu’n d’ fhalbh ’s nach till thu tuilleadh, 
Cha till, cha till, &, 
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Cha chluinnear do cheol ’san Dun mu fheasgar, 

*S mac-talla nam mur le muirn ’ga fhreagairt ; 

Gach fleasgach ’us aigh, gu’n cheol, gu’n bheadradh, 

O’n thriall thu bh’ uainn, ’s nach till thu tuilleadh, 
Cha till, cha till, &c. 


The Maccrimmons were for many ages the distinguished pipers of the 
Macleods of Dunvegan, and had in consequence a free gift of the extensive 
farm called “ Borevaig,” which they enjoyed for many ages from sire to 
son. The Macdonalds of the Isles had likewise their own race of pipers 
—the Macarthurs, to whom was granted a perpetual gift of the farm of 
“ Peingowen,” near the castle of Duntulm. Great rivalry existed between 
these two races of pipers, as each strove for the superiority. Both the 
Maccrimmons and the Macarthurs noted down their “ piobaireachds” by 
a sort of syllabic vocables, somewhat like the “sol-fa” system of noting 
music ; and by this process they preserved their tunes, and could play 
them off at pleasure. They made large collections of their “ piobaireachds ” 
in this way, and tradition says that Donald Ban, who was killed at the 
“ Rout of Moy,” excelled most of his race by the beauty and neatness 
with which he noted the “salutes” and “laments,” which he composed 
and played so exquisitely well. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Far an seall Beinn Nibheais air a h-aghaidh ard 
An sgathan airgiodach nan oirean grinn, 

Nuair thogas i gu moch a geala-bhrat sgail, 

*Si deanamh gairdeachais an teachd na grein’ 

Le h-urachd, eibhneas, solus, agus blaths, 

Le gathan aigh a neartachadh cail gach duil, 

Gach feornain ’s flur, gach creutair beag is mor, 
O’n t-sobhrach bhoidheach bhios an cos nan creag, 
An neonain beag a bhios air lar a ghlinn, 
Dearabadan grinn-dhathach is mine sgiath, 

An seillean riabhach theid le srann a mach, 

A thrusadh meala as gach copan maoth. 

Do’n bhrat-dearg fhraoich tha air gach taobh mu’n cuairt, 
Na h-eoin bhios ceilearach ’s gach bruach is preas, 
Am broilleach na maidne dortadh sgeul an gaoil, 
Na minn ’s na laoigh bhios air an aonach ard 

A mith gu h-aobhach measg nan tolman feoir, 


An solus foirfe, gun aon mheang, no giomh, 
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’S am mathraichean air grianan glas an t-sleibh 

A gabhail eibhneis anns na gathan oir, 

Gu soillseach dortadh mu chos-cheum an ail, 
Damh dearg nan cabar le ard langain bhinn, 
*Dusgadh mactalla ann am beinn nam feart, 

Ts e le reachdmhorachd a mire-leum, 

Mun cuairt do’n eilid ud is boidhche slios, 

Gun eagal sealgair le chuid arm no cu, 

Bhi ’g iathadh dlu dhoibh air a chreachun chas, 
’Se faicinn shios air leachduinn ghlas an t’sleibh— 
Socair na ceum is i gun gheilt gun sgaoim— 

An te is minic thug dha maoim na seilg, 

A wmhaigheach bheag, ’s i tilleadh air an driuchd 

O ’n fhochunn ur’s an robh i re na h-oich, 

Gun chead, gun fhoighneachd aig a rogha loin. 

A nuair tha gloir na maidne braonaich, tla, 

A tabhairt gairdeachais air ard is gleann, 

Far an seall Beinn Nibheais air a h-aghaidh ard 
An sgathan airgiodach nan oirean grinn, 

Glan sgathan maiseach do thonn gorm, Luchial, 

S tu dearsadh sgiamhach anni an suil na grein’ 

Mar urlar criostal ann an talla briagh, 

Ga ’m ballachan na sleibhtean siorruidh buan, 

A ta ga d’ chuartachadh gu greadhnach dlu 

’S gach cnoc is sgur dhiu dublaichte na d’ thonn, 
Mar ribean riomhach a ta roinn nam beann, 

No abdhuinn fhior-ghlan ann am Paras De, 

Tha faileas nan speur na d’ bhroilleach soillear shios ; 
’S O! b’e mo mhiannsa a bhi ’n diugh na d’ choir, 
’G eisdeachd do chronain ann an cois na traigh, 
Far an seall Beinn Nibheais air a h-aghaidh ard, 
An sgathan airgiodach nan oirean grinn. 

Fo comhair thall air bruthach soillear reidh, 

Tha ’m baile anns nach eirich neach ri’ ceol ; 

Cha dean an t-oig-fhear briodal ann ri ghaol, 

Ged luidheas i ri thaobh a sios gu seimh, 

Is cha toir mathair ga a naoidhean blaths, 

Ged bhios e cairicht air a broilleach caomh, 

O ’s lionmhor Camshronach na chodal trom, 

Fo sgail na h-eaglais, ’s nach cluinn fonn nan salm, 
No guth an t-searmonaich, ged ghlaodh le sgairt, 

No iolach feachd, a bhiodh an gleachd an air, 

An fhuaim a chleachd a bhi le pairt dhiu binn. 
Gach mili gaisgeal tha gu trom na shuain, 

Gun chuimhn’ air tuadh air claidheamh no air sgiath, 
Gun toil gu triall ged bhiodh a bhratach shuas, 

’S ged bhiodh crois-taraidh ruith le luaths na gaoith, 
Feadh tir an gaoil ; cha chluinn iad gaoir na strigh, 
Ri taobh an uillt tha ruith le torman dlu 

Troimh bhruachan pluranach, troimh fhraoch is rois, 
Air aillean neonaineach is boidhche slios, 
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Chitear tur-cuimhne a mhor shuinn nach b-fhann, 
An Coirneal dh’ ainmicht air an Fhasadh-Fhearn, 
An ioma cearna a fhuair cliu is buaidh, 

’S air feachd na Frainge a chuir ruaig is leon, 

Le a phioban tartrach, sa chuid bhratach sroil, 

’*S le Ghaidheil mhorail bhiodh san toiteal dian, 
’*S aigne gu gniomh a faotuinn srian mar b’ aill, 
B’e tilleadh aibhne ann an cais an eas, 

Bacadh chur airson is a namhuid dlu, 

’Sa mhiann gu bruchdadh mar bheum-sleibh do’n ar ; 
’S ged thuit e buailte an stri chruaidh na’n euchd, 
Sa dhoirt troimh chreuchdan an fhuil uasal ard, 
Cha’n ann ’s an-arfhaich fhuair e arois bhuan, 
Thug long nam buadh a chorp thair chuan a nall, 
Is tha e adhlaict’ ann an tir a ghaoil, 

’S an uaigh bu chaomh leis, is ri taobh a dhaimh, 
Le ioma ceannard do’n dream ghreadhnach threun, 
Luchd-deanamh euchd is leis an eireadh buaidh, 
Cinnfheadhna uaibhreach, barra-sguab nan cliar, 
Na’n codal iosal mar na ciochrain thais, 

Gun urrad ’s leac a dh’innseadh sgeul an gniomh, 
Sa Chaibeal liath ud tha air siar a chnuic, 

An Caibeal aosda thog mor laoch nan gleachd, 
Ailean nan Creach, sar cheannard feachd bha treun, 
’S e toileach eiric thoirt do cheartas dian 

Airson nam fiachan bha ga leon gu trom 

Nuair bha e og’ ged chleachd an sonn an streup, 
’S nach fac e eucoir ann an creach no toir, 

No fuil a dhortadh ann an comhrag fhaoin ; 

Ach thainig caochladh air ’s bha an laoch fo bhron 
Sa choguis leoint airson na goruich thruaigh, 

’S airson a bhuaireas anns na chaith e oig’, 

Cha d’ iarr e ’n t’eolas ud o’n Leabhar chaomh, 

A bheireadh faochadh dha le sgeula binn, 

Mu chreideamh anns an Ti bheir beatha bhuan, 

Is mineachadh mu Uan geal, priseal Dhe ; 

Ach mar chaidh Saul gu Buitseach Endoir sios, 

A dh’ iarruidh eolais ann an doigh mhi-chneasd, 
A dh’ fhuasgladh na ceist a bha air Ailean truagh, 
Chaidh e gu smuairneanach ’s le osna thruim 

Gu Nic-a-Chombuich a rinn arach og, 

*Sa thug a bhrog dha air an robh a bhuaidh, 
Thug ioma fuasgladh dha, le ’smuaintean geur, 

S thug comhairl’ eifeachdach dha tric na aire. 


(To be Continued.) 





BiograruicaL SKeTcHes oF Eminent HicHianpers.—Our next sub- 
ject will be Evan MacColl, the “Bard of Loch-fine,” author of “The 
Mountain Minstrel,” and of “ Clars-ach nam Beann.” 
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WE expressed an intention some time ago to give a series of biographical 
portraits of our most distinguished living Highlanders, but as yet we have 
made little progress in that direction. We have already published a 
sketch of Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, a Conservative in politics, and 
one of the very best landlords and most enthusiastic and patriotic High- 
landers in the country. We shall now proceed to say a little regarding 
the Gairloch Baronet, as good a Liberal as Cluny is a Conservative, and, 
in other respects, in the words of a leading Ross-shire gentleman and a 
true-blue Tory, who recently described Sir Kenneth to us as “as good a 
Highlander as ever stood in tartan.” The Celtic Magazine takes no side 
in party politics, and never refers to them except in so far as they have 
a bearing on the position and necessities of our Highland countrymen ; 
and any reference made here to the politics of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie 
and the contest in which he has so recently distinguished himself, must 
be held as applying only to the latter aspect of the question.. For though 
those most intimately acquainted with him knew perfectly well that he 
possessed abilities above the average, as well as the other good qualities 
of a true Highland gentleman even in a higher degree, it was only 
during, and in consequence of, his late contest with Lochiel in the county 
of Inverness—with a gentleman in respect of lineage, high character, and 
almost in ability, well worthy ot his lance—that these qualities became 
widely known to the outside world. 

The reader need not at this date be informed of the high lineage of 
the Baronet of Gairloch, nor of the scions of the family who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in their respective spheres in the various walks of 
life. The blood of the Bruce, of the old Earls of Ross, of the ancient 
Kings of Man, and of almost all the most ancient and distinguished of 
our Highland families, circulate in his veins. We know that some people 
consider good blood and lineage of little importance or value, though the 
very same people, regardless of consistency, will give fabulous prices for 
the lower animals, just in proportion to the length and purity of their 
pedigree. We do not by any means consider blue blood and high lineage 
all that can be desired, but when, as in the case of our present subject, 
these are combined with the nobler and best qualities of the heart and 
head, we are old-fashioned and sentimental enough to value them in a 
high degree. 

The first of the family of Gairloch was Hector Roy, second son of 
Alexander Mackenzie, sixth Baron of Kintail, and a celebrated warrior in 
his day. He took a distinguished part on the fatal field ot Flodden, but 
escaped with his life; and he is celebrated in local history, song, and 
story, for his achievements in the many clan battles of his day, as leader 
of the whole clan in the capacity of Tutor or guardian to his nephew, 
John Mackenzie of Kintail. 

William Ross, the Gaelic bard, in his “ Moladh a Bhaird air a Thir 
Fein,” speaks of Gairloch, and Hector Roy’s prowess at Flodden as fol- 
lows :— 
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ys mo shoraidh ’thir a’ mhonaidh, 
S$ nam beann corrach arda, 
Fridh nan Gaisgeach ’s nan sonn gasda, 
Tir Chlann-Eachuinn Ghearrloch, 
Gur uallach eangach, an damh breangach, 
Suas tro’ ghleannan fasaich ; 
Bi’dh chuach ’s a’ bhadan, ’seinn a leadainn, 
Moch ’s a’ mhaduinn Mhai? 


Gum b’e Gearrloch an tir bhaigheil, 

’S an tir phairteach, bhiadhar, 

Tir a phailteis, tir gun ghainne, 

Tir is glaine fialachd, 

An tir bhainneach, uachdrach, mhealach, 
Chaomhach, channach, thioral— 

Tir an arain, tir an tachdair, 

Sithne, a’s pailteas iasgaich, 


Tir an aigh i, tir nan armunn, 

nan sar-fhear gle 
Tir an t-suairceis, tir gun ‘ preshmenn, 
Tir a’s uaisle feile. 
An tir bhdreach, nam fridh ro-mhor, 
Tir gun leon, gun gheibhinn ; 
An tir bhraonach, mhachrach, raonach, 
—— laoghach, fheurach. 


Cho fad’ 8a ah’ imich olin na h- Alba, 
Fhuaradh ainm na dutch’ ud, 

An am a h-uaislean dhol ri cruadal, 

*S Eachainn Ruadh ais thus diubh, 

Bho la Raon Flodden nam beum trom, 

A shocruich bonn na fiudhaidh, 

Gu h-uallach, dosrach, suas gun dosgainn, 
Uasal o’n stoc mhuirneach. 


The present Baronet of Gairloch was not the first of his family whose 
destiny it was to represent his native county in Parliament, which, we 
have no doubt whatever, he is certain at no distant date to do. His an- 
cestor, the first baronet, also Sir Kenneth, was one of the representatives 
for the county of Ross in the Scottish Parliament—1700-3—when he 
strongly opposed the Union between England and Scotland, as a measure 
which he considered would be “ the funeral of his country.” He received 
valuable favours from Queen Anne after her accession to the throne, and 
was highly respected and beloved by his people. The famous blind piper 
and poet, John Mackay, spoke of him in a “ Marbh-ranm” or elegy as 
follows :— 


Seabhag nach clothadh ri comhraig, 
An leomhann curanta cruai 

Bu mhor a bh’annad do bhuaidh, 
An ti bu rioghail cuir suas, 

An triath nach crionadh an duais. 


Cha robh aca na thug barr ort, 
Ann an gliocas, ’s ann an tabhachd ; 
Ann am mor-chuis, ’s ann an ardan, 
’S tu nach soradh orra ’phaidheadh, 
Lamh na feile ’s an robh bhuaidh ; 
Bu cheannard treun thu air sluagh, 
Measg nan ceudan dhaoin’ uaisl’ 
Thug thusa steud air srian uatha, 
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The same bard composed a song of welcome to his successor, Sir Alex- 
ander, on his return to “ Tigh Dize nan Gorm-Ghlac ” in 1720, in which 
he exhorts him to be kind and gentle to his people, and not on any ac- 
count to remove any of his tenants :— 


Ri do chinnich bi suaire, 

Ann am furan ’s an stuaim, 

Na bi ’g iomairt air tuath, 

Neo cha do thuaths i, ’s uat siubhlaidh 
Tlachd, ceatharnachd, ’us uaisl’, &c., &c. 


If we are to believe the bards and tradition Sir Alexander was in every 
respect a very worthy man. He was undoubtedly an excellent landlord 
and a good man of business. Though left with a heavily burdened pro- 


perty, he added greatly to its extent and value, and paid off heavy debts." 


In 1729 he purchased Cruive House and the Ferry of Scuidale; in 1735 
Bishop Kinkell ; in 1742 Logie Riach, now known as Conan ; and, in 
1742, the lands of Kenlochewe. He also redeemed the properties of 
Davochcairn and Ardnagrask, which were then held by the widow of his 
uncle William ; and in 1752 he executed an entail of all his estates, an 
act of forethought without which the present popular proprietor would, 
more than likely, be to-day without an inch of the family estates. In 
1738 Sir Alexander built the present family residence in Gairloch, known 
as Flowerdale House, one of the most beautifully situated in the High- 
lands, and where the present Baronet spends the summer months. Sir 
Alexander, unlike most of the Highland chiefs, declined to follow Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart in 1745, and appears to have had little sympathy 
with those who took part in that unfortunate but chivalrous adventure. 

The readers of the Celtic Magazine are already acquainted with the 
antiquated conditions on which this excellent landlord hired out his lands 
to his tenants, who were bound to sell him all their marketable cattle “at 
reasonable rates,” and to deliver to him, at current prices, all the cod and 
ling caught by them, and how they were obliged to keep boats and men 
to prosecute these fishings) They were also bound to pay him, in addi- 
tion to their ordinary rent, a certain sum for the privilege of being allowed 
to cut peats, and other sums for cruives, and for minister’s stipend, while 
they had to supply him with carts and horses “for mucking,” with 
“ custom wedders,” fed kids, hens, with men to shear corn and hay, and 
to plough, make roads, and various other conditions, which, in the present 
day, would be considered harsh and tyrannical ; but, notwithstanding all 
this, Sir Alexander was almost as popular and as much beloved as his 
great-great-grandson, the present Baronet of Gairloch, is at the present 
day. 

"sir Hector Mackenzie, who ruled in Gairloch for nearly sixty years, 
was one of the most popular and best landlords of his time ; was Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county of Ross for many years, and was repeatedly in- 
vited to enter Parliament for his native county ; but he always refused, 
asking what would become of his people, among whom he resided, if he 
were to leave them. He was their judge, counsel, and adviser in all 
questions of difference, and his decisions were accepted without a murmer. 
He patronised and encouraged the local bards, and gave a great impetus 


to the Gairloch cod and ling fishing. He was indeed considered the 
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father of his people, and his name is still spoken of by those who remem- 
ber him with genuine reverence and affection. When his son and heir, 
Sir Francis, grew up, instead of an annual allowance he gave him a few 
of the principal farms, over which he acted as landlord and tenant, and 
thus brought him up in the full knowledge of agriculture and county 
matters generally, and with a personal knowledge of every tenant on his 
wide property. 

The distinguished services of Sir Hector’s brother, General John Mac- 
kenzie, known among his brothers in arms as “ Fighting Jack,” are so 
well known as to require no notice here. 

Sir Francis Alexander, the late Baronet, was a most popular and 
kindly landlord, and, in this respect, maintained the characteristics of the 
race. He also patronised local talent, and was instrumental in starting 
the late John Mackenzie of the “ Beauties of Gaelic Poetry,” in his 
literary career, having supplied him with aid when he left for the south, 
and guaranteed the cost of his first publication, the poems of William Ross, 
the famous Gairloch Bard, who has been aptly designated “ the Burns of 
the Highlands.” Nor was Sir Francis a mean member of the literary craft 
himself. He published an excellent and most useful book on agriculture, 
“ Hints for the use of Highland Tenants and Cottagers, by a Proprietor,” 
with Gaelic and English on opposite pages. This work shows beyond 
question that its author held advanced and enlightened views on the sub- 
ject of which he treats, and that he had the old family interest in his 
tenantry. He once stood as a candidate for the representation of the 
county of Ross, but lost the election at the last moment, though a 
majority of the voters were ready tu support him, in consequence of his 
inability to put in a personal appearance on the hustings, he being at the 
time in the south. He died at a comparatively early age in 1843, leaving 
the present Baronet without father or mother, only eleven years of age, 
under trustees, whose indiscreet management resulted in great hardships 
to the tenantry and injury to the estate. The history of this period must 
yet be told, but this is not the place ; for it has no bearing on our present 
subject beyond showing the serious difficulties Sir Kenneth had to con- 
tend with when he came into possession of his injured property and de- 
pendants. 

The Gaelic bards, including William Ross and Alastair Buidhe Mac- 
Iamhair, have been loud in their praises both of Sir Hector and Sir Francis, 
but we must leave them and pass on to the subject more immediately under 
notice, and who, coming of such a race of excellent landlords, it is gratify- 
ing to find that he has come up in every respect to the very best of his 
forbears, while in others he far excels them. 

At the time of his father’s death, in 1843, Sir Kenneth was attend- 
ing a preparatory school at Rugby, but he was then brought home, and 
educated by a tutor at Flowerdale, in Gairloch, during the summer. In 
the winter he went to Edinburgh, accompanied by the same tutor, and 
attended the classes there. Im 1849 both pupil and tutor went to the 
University of Giessen, in Germany, where he studied Chemistry and Na- 
tural Science—the former under the celebrated Professor Liebig. Here 
he attended for two years, and took his'degree. After this he travelled 
in Italy, principally residing in Rome, where, in 1852, he completed his 
education, Sir Kenneth having gone to the German University almost 
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immediately on the back of the revolutionary uprisings of 1848, found 
Liberal ideas very prevalent among his fellow students, and it was there 
that the foundation of his future political opinions was first formed. 

In 1853 he became of age, and succeeded to the property, amidst the 
enthusiastic plaudits, and to the great gratification, of his numerous ten- 
antry. Processions came from all parts of the Gairloch property to Flow- 
erdale House, with pipers playing at their head, many of them a distance 
of from fifteen to twenty miles. There were bonfires on every prominent 
hill, the people carrying, each, some piece of combustible material, in many 
cases an old cas-chrom, or other instrument of agriculture which had seen 
better days—thus to show their personal respect in a special manner by 
each placing his stick on the burning pile. Whisky and other good 
things were as plentiful and free as the mountain air. The writer, hav- 
ing travelled eight miles, was a mere boy among the crowd, and well does 
he remember the vivid impressions made upon his young mind by the en- 
thusiastic crowd, especially by the dancing in the open air, under the 
canopy of heaven, when fire was set to the great bonfire on the top of 
the Aird, and old Mrs Fraser ( Bean Eachainn Shim )—about seventy years 
of age—led off the reel with an ancient partner, to the stirring strains of 
her own husband’s violin. Similar proceedings took place on the Conan 
property. A very fine Gaelic poem was composed to Sir Kenneth on the 
occasion, by Mr F. D. Macdonell, Plockton. The complete poem is 
printed in volume vii. of the Transactions of the Gaelic Society of Inver- 
ness. It gives excellent advice to the young chief, and the sound counsel 
tendered has indeed proved prophetic. Only a few verses can be given, 
but these will show how truly the counsel given by the bard so long ago 
has been realised in the life of Sir Kenneth during the last twenty-seven 
years. After doing full justice to the Baronet’s ancestors, the bard pro- 
ceeds— 


’*Sa Choinnich oig b’i m’ iarratus, 
O’n ’s geug o shugh nam friamh ud thu, 
Gum meas thu’n ainm ’s an riaghailtean, 
Nis fiachaile na’n storas, 
Gu’m meas thu’n ainm, &c. 


Na lean an ceum nan uachdaran, 
A tha ’cur fas nan tuath-bhailtean, 
Le’n docha feidh m’an an cuairt orra, 
Sa sluagh a chur air fogar, 
Le’n docha feidh, &c. 


Bi beachdail, smachdail, reusanta, 
Gu duineal, seasmhach, treubhanta, 
Na faic a’ choir ga h-eigneachadh, 
’S na eisd ri guth luchd foirneart, 
Na faic a choir, &c. 


Bi aoigheil, baigheil, siobhalta, 
Nuair thachras ort an diobarach, 
Biodh bantraichean ’us dilleachdain 
Ro chinnteach as do chomhnadh, 
Biodh bantraichean, &c, 


’S bithidh rath, ’us miadh, ’us urram dhuit, 
Gu fialaidh, pailt, ’s gu bunaiteach, 
’§ bi sith, ’us saimh, ’us subhachas, 
A’d thuineachas an comhnaidh, 
*§ bi sith, &, 
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In 1854 he was appointed an Attache to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Washington ; but he never joined it. In the following year he obtained 
a commission as Captain in the Highland Rifle (Ross-shire) Militia, He, 
however, afterwards retired, but was re-appointed in 1861—became major 
1870, and, in 1874, orders having been issued that officers holding ap- 
pointments both in volunteer and militia regiments could no longer be 
permitted to hold the double appointments, Sir Kenneth resigned the 
senior majority in the Highland Rifles to enable him to continue as cap- 
tain of the Gairloch Company of Volunteers, raised entirely on his own 
West Coast property, and which he still continues to command. 

In 1856, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, he was appointed to the 
responsible position of Convener of the County of Ross, the duties of 
which he has since performed “with honour,” to use the words of Lord 
Lovat at the recent Liberal banquet, “ mastering the details of the office, 
and in fact almost undertaking the entire management of the county.” 

Four years later, in 1860, Sir Kenneth married Miss Eila Frederica, 
daughter of Walter Frederick Campbell of Islay, a lady who well main- 
tains the characteristics of her house for ability and beauty, as it was so 
tastefully put by Mr C. Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., when proposing her 
health at the recent banquet. On the occasion of their happy union, the 
Gaelic bards again tuned their lyres, one of his own tenants in Kenloch- 
ewe lauding their mutual and well-merited praises in the following 
strains :— 


Chuala mi naigheachd ro thaitneach ri h.eis’neachd, 

Sgeula chaidh aithris am baile Dhun-eidin, 

Sir Coinneach bhi seachnadh ard bhan-tighearnan Shasuinn, 
’Sa posadh ri ainnir, cho maiseach ri te dhiu. 

Nighean tighearn Ile tha cinnteach ro uasal, 

Cho fad sa theid firinn a sgriobhadh mu’n cuairt di, 
Eireachdail, finealta, direach, ro-stuama, 

Ailleagan priseil, bho shin i air gluasad. 

A bhan-tighearn og aluinn tha’n traths air an tir so, 

A dh-fhior fhuil nan armunn bha tamh ann an Ile, 

Na Caimbeulaich laidir, bho chrioch Ar-a-Ghaidheil, 
Toir buaidh air an namhaid ’s gach ait anns am bi iad. 
Tha cliu air na gaisgich dha’m b-aitreabh an tigh Dige, 
’S priseil an eachdraidh th’air cleachdadh na sinnsear, 
Bu mhoralach, maiseach, an curaidh Sir Eachainn ; 
Bha eis’neachd aig fhacal am Baile-na-Rioghachd. 

Sir Frank, an duin’ uasal, bu shuairce ro choir e, 

Meas aig an t-sluagh air, ’s bha ’n tuath air an seol leis, 
Sealgair na’m fuar-bheann, ceum uallach air mointich ; 
’S minic a bhuail e na luath’s an damh croiceach. 


Great rejoicings of a warm and genuine character took place throughout 
his wide and extensive estates. The enthusiasm of the people were 
equally demonstrative and sincere on the birth of his heir in 1861. 

In 1868 Sir Kenneth was induced to issue an address to the electors 
of his native county as a candidate for Parliamentary honours on the 
retirement of Sir James Matheson, Bart., but an address from Mr Alex- 
ander Matheson, M.P., appearing in the same paper, and Sir Kenneth 
finding that he had received early information from his uncle which 
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enabled him to canvass in advance of Sir Kenneth, the latter at 
once withdrew in his favour. He arranged a conference of all inter- 
ested in Highland education, which was held at Inverness, and at which 
he presided, about a year after the passing of the Education Bill for Scotland 
shrough Parliament, and to his services and forethought on that occasion we 
are primarily and mainly indebted for the favourable concession afterwards 
made by the Government in favour of the Highlands, by which we were 
allowed special building grants. He sent the ball a-rolling, and Lochiel 
and other friends in the House afterwards, kicked it successfully to the 
oal. 

: On his accession Sir Kenneth continued certain improvements then 
being carried out on his property—opening up his Gairloch estate by making 
new roads. By this means he managed to reduce the accumulated arrears 
on his property, paying for the labour partly in meal, while the balance 
went to the credit of arrears. The same system was applied to the drain- 
age and improvement of the crofts, and in many cases, where the families 
were large, very poor, and hopelessly in arrears, he wiped the latter all 
out in some instances for fifteen and twenty years, and allowed the poor 
crofters to begin with a clean sheet, in many cases re-valuing and re- 
ducing their rents, A general valuation was made and instructions given 
to the valuators not to value the land too high. The result was carefully 
examined, and a further reduction made by himself personally, and leases 
of twelve years given to every crofter on the property. When these leases 
expired the same process was again gone through, the leases being renewed 
in every instance, while in many cases the rent was aguin reduced below 
that under the old lease. In some cases where no rent could be recovered 
a croft was divided between two, without any rent whatever. Widows, 
with young families, got their crofts free of rent until their children grew 
up, and not a soul was evicted from the estate on any grounds whatever. 
And in spite of the hard and fast doctrine of our political economists, 
this generous and enlightened system of estate management has amply 
rewarded the proprietor, as will be seen from the following figures :— 

It appears from the estate books that Sir Kenneth’s rental, when he 


succeeded, was— 
From Gairloch ... vn one .. £3,225 15 3 
= ssn eee 7 one 1,445 14 6 


Total eve .. £4,671 9 8 


Of which the sum of £300 was for shooting and angling on the Gairloch 
property. 

According to the last Valuation Roll for the County, after excluding the 
rental of property acquired since his succession, Sir Kenneth has now a 
rental of— 


From Gairloch ... es “és «tae =F 
» Conan... eee tee ave 1,825 9 0 
Total edi .. £9,386 14 9 


Or more than double, in twenty-six years. The advance from the shoot- 
ing and angling rents is £2,300 ; from advances of previous rents of five 
subjects re-let, only £960, the balance being a gross rise in return for 
judicious outlays and improvements on the property. 
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This excellent result is still more gratifying when we consider the 
large number of human beings whose positions have been vastly improved 
at the same time that their humane and enlightened landlord has reaped 
a corresponding advantage to himself and to his successors. The number 
of tenants on the property is as follows :— 


Paying less Paying more Householders on 


than £20. than £20. 99 years’ lease, 
At Gairloch me ee, 35 28 
At Conan sa i ) 11 57 
516 46 85 


Or a total of 647 families, If we take each of these to average five souls, 
you have a population of 3,235 persons, who are obtaining a livelihood 
mainly from the soil on Sir Kenneth’s property. On many of the crofts, 
however, there are unfortunately two and, in some cases, more families. 
This also applies to some of the larger farms; while there are many others 
living on the Gairloch property who live almost entirely by fishing and 
common labour, and who have only a house with, in some cases, a small 
garden ; making altogether about five thousand human beings, in whom 
their generous and kindly landlord takes a direct personal interest, and 
whose position has been greatly improved by his kindly consideration and 
enlightened management of his property and people. 

We shall now shortly refer to a phase of Sir Kenneth’s position and 
actions as a Highlander which has a more special interest for the reader 
perhaps than what we have already referred to; and we regret that the 
limited space at our disposal will not admit of our going into the subject 
so much as we could wish and it deserves. We refer to the position he 
has always taken up in connection with the Celtic cause—his advocacy of 
his countrymen’s claims in regard to a fair treatment of themselves, their 
language, and their literature. 

When quite a young man, under age, he took a great interest in the 
various schools then established on his property. In some of these he 
supported a system of teaching the children to read the Gaelic Scrip- 
tures before they were taught English, and when this position was secured 
a system of translating the New Testament from Gaelic into English and 
from English into Gaelic on alternate days was adopted, with most bene- 
ficial results. The boys who were taught on this system of double trans- 
lation have, in a great many cases, improved their position in life, while 
those educated on the parrot system landed and remained at the herring 
fishing and on their crofts. And whatever the writer, who, when he en- 
tered one of these schools, knew not a single word of English, has done or 
may yet do in connection with the literature of his countrymen, he attri- 
butes entirely to the Gairloch system of teaching English by double trans- 
lation. 

In 1850, when only eighteen years of age, Sir Kenneth took a lead- 
ing part in raising a monument in the Parish Churchyard to William 
Ross, the Gairloch poet. We find from the inscription that the promoters 
were “headed by the amiable and accomplished proprietor of Gairloch,” 
The interest and part which he took in the erection last year of a monu- 
ment to the late John Mackeuzie of “ The Beauties of Gaelic Poetry” is 
well known ; but it is not known that to him falls a large portion of the 
c 
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credit for the movement which terminated in that handsome monument, 
When the writer consulted him on the matter, he not only approved 
of the proposal, but liberally encouraged it by asking us to put his name 
down for any sum we pleased, and to hold him responsible for any balance 
not forthcoming from Mackenzie’s Celtic admirers. While this was so 
highly creditable to Sir Kenneth, the result is equally so to our Highland 
countrymen, who came forward so handsomely that we had no occasion to 
fall back upon Sir Kenneth for anything beyond his original subscrip- 
tion. This was most gratifying. 

Sir Kenneth presided at the inaugural Meeting of the Gaelic Society of 
Inverness in 1872, on which occasion he delivered a short address full of 
sympathy with the cause of his countrymen, and of sound common sense, 
He holds the position of being the first elected Honorary Chieftain of the 
Society, a life appointment, limited to seven men who are eligible only 
for marked Highland patriotism or distinction in Celtic literature. In 
1874 he succeeded Cluny as Chief of the Society, on which occasion and 
repeatedly since he has delivered some excellent speeches which have 
proved most effectual in educating public opinion on the question treated, 
and which will be found published in full in the Annual Transactions of 
the Society. We do not know of a single movement which has taken 
place in the interest of his brother Highlanders for many years, in which 
he has not taken an active, intelligent, and sympathetic part. 

The manly and gallant contest in which he recently engaged in the 
County of Inverness, and the gentlemanly manner in which he conducted 
his part are so fresh in the memory of the reader as to require no detailed 
reference here. And if anything more were wanted to strengthen the 
feeling of regret among Highlanders generally that he is not a member of 
the British Parliament, we think it will be found in the facts of his past 
career here recorded, and that apart altogether from political considera- 
tions, The country cannot spare the public services of such a man; and, 
though we know that Sir Kenneth’s extreme native modesty and personal 
disinclination to enter into public life have, until recently brought out by 
the calls of duty, kept him in comparative retirement, he must be sent to 
Parliament on the earliest possible opportunity in the interest of the race 
to which he is so proud to belong ; and that we trust for his own native 
county, where his personal worth is so well-known and so fully appreciated. 

On the occasion of his defeat in the County of Inverness, the Liberal 
electors proposed to present him, at the recent Banquet given in his honour 
in the Highland Capital, with his portrait and a service of plate, but this 
he respectfully declined. 

We could give various instances of the manner in which the lairds of 
Gairloch—always considerate and kind—have been held in the high esteem 
of their tenants, but Sir Kenneth, especially on his West Coast property, has 
secured for himself their esteem, and even affection, in a very marked and 
unprecedented degree. 

_ The History of the Clan Mackenzie, published last year, is inscribed 
to him by the author “as a slight but genuine acknowledgment of his 
excellent qualities as a representative Highland Chief and as a generous 
and benevolent landlord”—qualities which, as he becomes better known, 
will be universally acknowledged as his in an eminent degree, 


A. M, 
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TRADITIONS OF STRATHGLASS. 
By Coun CarsHoLm. 


—_——pg—— 
Z, 

In this and the succeeding papers on the traditions of my native glen, I 
shall only select such legends as truthful and trustworthy people used to 
recite : 

Straghlais a chruidh Chininn 

Cha robh mi ann aineol, 

’*S ro mhath b’eol dhomh 

Gleanncanaich an fheoir. 

There is an old tradition in Strathglass that all the inhabitants of the 
name of Chisholm in the district are descended from a colony of emigrants 
who left Caithness in troublesome times and located themselves in the 
Glen. From my earliest recollection I used to hear this story among the 
people. Some believed, some doubted, and some denied it altogether. 
In Maclan’s sketches of the Highland Clans, there is a short account of 
the Clan Chisholm and how they settled in the Highlands, by James 
Logan, F.S.A. Scot., written by him for MacIan when he was a librarian 
in the British Museum, where he collected the data from which he 
wrote his admirable history of the “Scottish Gael.” Finding the old 
Strathglass tradition partly, if not wholly substantiated by the following 
extract from No. 2, page 1, of the joint sketches by MaclIan and Logan, 
let me place it before the reader, that he may judge for himself :— 

“ Harald, or Guthred, Thane of Caithness, flourished in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. Sir Robert Gordon gives him the surname of 
Chisholm ; and the probability is, that it was the general name of his 
followers. He married the daughter of Madach, Earl of Athol, and be- 
came one of the most powerful chiefs in the north, where he created con- 
tinued disturbances during the reign of William the Lion, by whom he 
was at last defeated and put to death, his lands being divided between 
Freskin, ancestor of the Earls of Sutherland, and Manus, or Magnus, son 
of Gillibreid, Earl of Angus. It seems that, from the rigorous prosecution 
to which the followers of Harald were subjected, they were compelled, as 
was the case with several other clans in troublous times, to seek for new 
possessions ; and Strathglass offered an eligible position for maintaining 
their independence. These proceedings occurred about 1220.” 

This passage treats of one portion only of the traditional exodus of the 
Chisholms from Caithness, but the old Seanachies in the district used to 
say that most of the emigrants from Caithness continued their western 
march until they reached Strathglass. Yet, some remained behind. As 
a proof of this, it used to be pointed out that families of the name of 
Chisholm were found located in almost every district between Strathglass 
and Caithness. It can hardly be supposed that the newly arrived emigrants 
found Strathglass a land of milk and honey. ‘If tradition is to be relied 
on, they had to displace a formidable enemy in the powerful Clan Forbes. 
It would appear that the Forbeses disputed every inch of what they con- 
sidered to be their own territory with the Chisholms. The fortunes of 
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war favoured the unwelcome intruders from the east, and their descend- 
ants are to this day in possession of Strathglass. If charters or royal 
grants of land required attestation on sheepskin in those times, tradition 
is conveniently silent about such “ trifling cobwebs.” As might be ex- 
pected the Chisholms had to guard their newly acquired possessions very 
sedulously. It is alleged that they kept watch and ward on both sides of 
the river Glass. The precipitous hill on whose ledgy bosom revels, runs, 
and leaps the famous Alt-na-glas-stig—(this burn was understood to be the 
headquarters of all the goblins of the glen)—was the watch-tower on 
the northern side of the strath; and on the opposite rocks of Crochail 
the sentry for the southern side used to be posted. There was no scarcity 
of loose pieces of rock or boulders of stone on either of these primitive 
military stations, and woe be to the enemy passing below while an active 
line of mountaineers continued to pour down such missiles before, be- 
hind, and among them. It is stated that by this sort of guerilla warfare 
the inhabitants of Strathglass turned back an army without coming to 
close quarters with them. 

It may be inferred that the Clan Forbes looked with a jealous eye on 
their successors in Strathglass, and small blame to them if they did. Yet 
the traditions of the district do not reveal any continuous ill-feeling 
between the two clans. The only incident we heard of the kind among 
them was a serious affair in the church attached to the Clachan of Comar. 
In this quarrel, which took place about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the principals were Alexander Chisholm and his father-in-law, “ big 
Forbes.” The origin of the dispute is not known, otherwise it would be 
related in the tradition. It appears that this Alexander Chisholm was a 
man of violent and ungovernable temper. The instant big Forbes saw his 
son-in-law on this occasion getting into a towering passion he sought safety 
in flight; the cruel son-in-law gave chase, naked sword in hand, and dealt, 
as he thought, a mortal blow to sever the head of Forbes from his body. 
He missed his aim, however, and delivered the blow against a stone form- 
ing part of the door archway. ‘The roofless walls of this church are still 
standing intact, and the incision made by the desperate blow is pointed 
out to strangers and commented on with execration at all the funerals in 
the district when people meet ; and probably this has been the practice 
from the time of the occurrence until now. Forbes fled through the 
churchyard, followed by Chisholm for about a quarter of a mile, until he 
was caught east of Kerrow, where his brutal son-in-law stabbed him to 
death. The field where he was assassinated is still called Iomaire an 
Fhoirbeisich, or Forbes’ field, 

This barbarous murder would seem to have been the result of a family 
quarrel. In addition to other crimes, it is said that this Alexander Chis- 
holm forced the wife of one of the Macraes of Kintail to leave her children 
and an affectionate husband to elope with him. At the time this act took 
place Macrae was residing at Aridhuagan, on the Letterfearn side of Kintail. 
The injured man appears not to have harboured any great ill-feeling against 
his wife, for he sent one of her sons after her to Strathglass, possibly under 
the impression that having one of her children with her would make her 
happier in her new situation. This son was worthy of a better preceptor 
than Chisholm, for he became an excellent member of society, and his 
descendants ranked among the best tacksmen in Strathglass, 
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From the “ Genealogy of the Macraes,” the perusal of which I obtained 
from the editor of the Celtic Magazine since the foregoing was in MS., I 
find this woman was a daughter of Sir Dugall Mackenzie, “ priest of Kin- 
tail,” and that her husband was Finlay Macrae, whose brother Duncan 
lived at Crochail, and that it was during a visit to Duncan, her brother- 
in-law, that she became acquainted with Chisholm. ‘“ Sir Dugall’s daugh- 
ter was a very beautiful woman, but probably verified the saying, Rara 
concordia forme atque prudentie; for Alexander Du Chisholm, son of 
Chisholm of Comar, falling in love with her, could not conceal his passion, 
but gave cause to people to think that he designed to decoy her from her 
husband, in so much that Finlay was advised to return with her home, 
which he did sooner than he otherwise intended. But the aforesaid 
Alexander Du Chisholm, with some confidants, going privately to Kintail, 
went the length of Arighugan, where Finlay then lived, and waiting the 
opportunity of his being from home, carried away his wife, and a young 
boy, his son, named Christopher, who followed his mother to Strathglass, 
where he became an able and rich man, and lived all his days. Of him 
are come the Macraes of Strathglass, and severals in Kintail. Finlay 
thinking his wife had been privy to the plot, disdained to call her back, 
and so repudiated her.” 

It is said this Alexander Chisholm murdered one of the Lovat family 
in Beinn-bhan, a hill between Giusachan and Glenmoriston. There is a 
cairn built on the spot to commemorate the tragic event, called Carn-mhic- 
Shimidh, or Lovat’s Cairn, It is said that they were returning home 
from a battle in the south, and having arrived in sight of Erchless, Chis- 
holm remarked that he could now “ perceive Lurga-mhor-Eirchlais, where 
my brother was murdered.” “’S ole an t’am cuimhnichidh so Alastair” 
(This is a bad time for reminding me of that event), said MacShimidh. 
“Cha bhi e nis fhearr an traths” (It will not be better just now), replied 
the Chisholm. Then began the quarrel that ended fatally for Lovat. The 
old people of the district assert that men from the Fraser estate were seen 
in pursuit of the Chisholm, who ran off from his own house in Erchless, 
one of the Frasers shouting after himn— 


Seasamh math a Shiosalaich, 
Air lar do dhucha thachair thu. 


Which means— 


Stand fast, Chisholm, 
You are in your own country. 


This appeal to his pride and manhood stopped him instantly, and his 
enemies coming up killed him on the spot. It was to avenge the death 
of his half-brother, the young Chisholm, that Alastair Dubh committed 
the murder in Beinn-bhan. Enough, however, has been said of this cruel 
miscreant. What remains to be told is that not one of his descendants is 
now to be found in the Highlands. And I regret to have to record, in 
the interests of truth, such misdeeds on the part of a clansman, and to 
have to mention such a detestable crime on the part of Alastair Dubh 
Mac-an-t-Siosalaich. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE CRERARS, AND YOUNG MACIAN OF GLENCO. 


In a recent number of the Celtic Magazine I observe that one of your 
correspondents asks for information anent the origin of the name “ Crerar.” 
As no one else has, as far as I have seen, volunteered a response to the 
enquiries of our friend, I give the following version of the matter as I 
have had it, from men of Breadalbane, which, I am told, is the cradle of 
the Crerar race. : 

The first of this name is said to have been a Mackintosh—in hiding 
for some offences that made him amenable to the penalties of the law. 
His lurking whereabouts were somewhere on the banks of Lochtay. 
Closely pursued by the officers of justice, he fled to the village of Acharn, 
near Kenmore—passed into the meal mill there ; and having explained to 
the miller, whom he knew, the cause of his hasty visit, implored his pro- 
tection. The miller, a man of ready resource, as the story goes, and who 
was sifting at the moment the unfortunate fugitive appealed to him, 
flourished his sieve right over him, and snowed him white from top to 
toe. To complete this extemporised impersonation he put the sieve into 
his hands, and bade him play the miller, or miller’s man, as occasion 
might require. Soon his pursuers found their way into the mill; made 
minute enquiries anent the fugitive, but failed to recognise in the man 
with the sieve the object of their pursuit. From this incident, which 
was the means of saving his life, Mackintosh assumed the name of Crerar. 
Criathar is the Gaelic for sieve, and Criathrar (Crerar) is the Gaelic for 
sifter. Mackintosh settled at Lochtayside, married, had a family, and 
is, I am told, ancestor of those that bear this name, some of whom have 
since resumed the original surname. 

It is not uncommon in the Highlands of Perthshire to meet with in- 
dividuals who have two surnames. Crerars are Mackintoshes, Macomies 
are Andersons, Mactavishes are Campbells, Mackays and Macvicars are 
Macnaughtuns, and the Cairds make Sinclairs of themselves. How to 
explain this I do not know; unless in unruly times bygone, others be- 
sides our acquaintance Mackintosh were forced, as he was by stress of 
weather, to hide themselves under the mask of an assumed name. 

The second query, which is from your Leith correspondent, and which 
has reference to the sons of Glenco who perished in the massacre, I can 
only partially answer. As to the second son I have no information to 
give. But John, the elder of the two, found refuge with the Macdonells 
of Livisie, near Invermoriston. This Glenmoriston tradition has been 
embodied in the following stanza of “Oran na Faoighe,” by Archibald 
Grant, the Glenmoriston bard :— 


Tha Cloinn Iain Ruaidh Libhisie 
Rioghail gun mheang ; 
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Thug iad cuid de’n mhir dhomh, 

*S theid inns’ air an rann, 

Tha ceudan de bhliadh’nan 

Bho’n shiolaich iad ann. 

*N oidhche mhdrt bha ’n Gleann-a-comhan 
Bha droch gnothach thall ; 

’S iad a ghlac an t’oighre, 

’S ghabh greim dheth air ball, 


Till towards the end of the fifteenth century, Glenmoriston formed part 
of the princely dominions of the Lords of the Isles and Earls of Ross, 
and for many generations was held of them by Cloinn-Iain-Ruaidh—a 
branch of the great Macdonald confederacy. Annually at the Inn of 
Aonach, in the braes of Glenmoriston, Macianruaidh, their chief or ceann- 
tighe, met the Lord of the Isles to renew their bond of friendship and 
mutual fidelity, which was done in the primitive style of exchanging shirts. 
This ceremony constituted Macianruaidh the “ Leine-chrios,” or faithful 
ally of his insular Majesty. But when it was found needful to curtail 
the almost regal power of these potentates, besides other portions of 
their territories, they were deprived of Glenmoriston, which was handed 
over to the Grants of Freuchie. These encroachments on their hereditary 
rights were resisted by Macianruaidh and his allies ; but they were even- 
tually obliged to yield to the irresistible pressure of circumstances. To 
conciliate them, John Mor, first of the Grant lairds there, constituted 
Macianruaidh tutor to his eldest son Patrick Og; from whom his de- 
scendants take the patronymic of Mac’ic-Phatrick. These Livisie Mac- 
donalds were allied by marriage to the House of Glenco. This may 
account for their prompt and seasonable friendship towards the young 
chief. 

It was during his stay at Livisie that the following incident occurred 
at a marriage festival. It was the mutton and not the wine which be- 
came scarce on the occasion ; and young Macian, who seems to have been 
a wag as well as a poet, said to his host :— 


Iain ’ic Dhomhail o’n t-shian 

A bha fuireach an Libhisie riamh. 

Ged’ ’s mdr do bhosd ad’ chuid gabhar, 
Cha’n fhoghainn iad dhut mar bhiadh. 


To which the other replied impromptu :— 


A chloinn Iain Ghlinnecomhan, 

Cha d’rinn sibh gnothach math riamh, 
Mharbh sibh Stiubhartaich na h-Apuinn, 
A chionn a bhi tagradh fhiach. 

S thog sibh creach Bhraidalbuinn, 

S bu dubh ’s bu shearbh a crioch. 


The last two lines allude to the part the Glenco men had in the fight at 
Stroinachlachain, near Killin, in which skirmish several cadets of the 
Breadalbane family were slain. It is said that the connection John Glas, 
Earl of Breadalbane, is alleged to have had with the massacre, was in 
resentment of this injury. The above-mentioned Ian-mac Dhomhuil- 
Macianruaidh, was a poet of merit. A poem by him in praise of 
“ Coiriarrairidh,” is not much inferior to Macintyre’s “ Coirecheathaich.” 
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The last representative of the Macianruaidhs of Glenmoriston was the late 
Dr Patrick Macdonell, only son of Captain Duncan Macdonell of Aonach 
—an eminently accomplished medical officer in the Indian army. He 
died at Mandalay, where a monument was reared to his memory by the 
officers of his regiment, by whom he was greatly respected and beloved. 
The nearest living representative of this ancient sept of the Macdonalds 
is Patrick Macdonell, Esq., Kinchyle. 

There is another Glenmoriston bard—Alastair Mac-Iain-bhain—well- 
known and deservedly appreciated by his contemporaries; but whose 
poems are, we fear, almost irrecoverably gone. The only one in print is 
“ Oran an t-Shaighdear,” which will be found in Macpherson’s “ Duan- 
aire.” He composed many others of superior merit. One of them de- 
scribes in vivid strains the British expedition to Denmark under Lord 
Cathcart, and the bombardment of Copenhagen. Grant accompanied this 
expedition. He also composed an elegy on Colonel Grant of Glenmoris- 
ton, a composition that shows great bardic ability. His farewell to his 
native glen, on joining his regiment, is full of pathos and exquisite de- 
scriptions of scenery. The following are the only two stanzas that we 
at present remember :— 


Thoir mo shdlas do’n duthaich, 
Bithidh mo run di gu m’ éug. 
Far am fasadh a ghitbhsach, 
An coill smidain na géig. 
Thall ri aodan an Diinain 
Chluinnte thuchan gu réidh, 
Moch maduinn na drichda 
An am dusgadh do’n ghréin. 


Gheibhte coilleach ’s lach riabhach 
Anns an riasg an Loch Coilleaig. 
Coilleach dubh an Ariamlich, 
Air bheag iarraidh ’sa choille. 
Bhiodh an ruadh-cheare mar gheard air, 
’G innse dan dha ro theine : 
’S ach na’n coisneadh i ’m bas dha 
Thug ise gradh do dh’ fhear eile. 

A fickle bird she was. 


Grant played his part under Wellington in all his Portuguese and 
Spanish campaigns—returned home at the close of the war broken by 
exposure, privations, and wounds ; and died at a comparatively early age. 
The sufferings of a soldier in active service are vividly described by him 
—and no doubt from painful:experience—in “Oran an t-Shaighdear.” 
He was a true poet, and the productions of his muse, could they be re- 
covered, are well worthy of a place in the Pantheon of our Highland bards. 


KENMORE. ALLAN SINCLAIR, 





To Contriputors.—“ Notes on Caithness History” unavoidably left 
over. The article by the Rev. A. C. Sutherland, B.D., Strathbraan, on 
“Ewen Maclauchlan’s Translation into Gaelic Verse of the Third Book of 
the Iliad,” will appear in an early number. 
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